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**Dip I ever tell you,’’ said my friend Ralph 
Ravenswood to me one evening, as we were sit- 
ting together in his library, ‘‘ did I ever happen to 
tell you how I came to fall in love?”’ 

‘* Never breathed a word of it,’’ I replied. 

‘* Well, it was simply by having my fancy 
caught.”’ 

‘*T suppose that is the case about nine times 
out of ten.”’ 

‘*T dare say it may be,”’ and straightway Ralph 


fell to musing, as though he were intent upon 


solving the philosophy of the thing. But I was 
determined not to let him off so easily. He had 
raised my curiosity; and, at the risk of suffering a 
great deal of ennui from his usual discursive, ram- 
bling style of narrative, I resolved to have the 
story. 

** But you have not told me,”’ said I, ‘‘ how your 
fancy came to be caught.’’ 

‘* Why it was by seeing a lady standing in a 
balcony.’’ 

**T do not see that there was any thing very re- 
markable in that. I have seen a hundred stand- 
ing in balconies, in a great procession day, and 
never fell in love with any of them.’’ 

‘* Peradventure, that was the very reason. 
There were too many of them. Your attention 
was distracted. My lady was all alone, surround- 
ed by flowers, fanned by the free zephyrs, gazing 
on the beauties of a rich natural landscape. Her 
air and attitude too were worthy the pencil of the 
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most gifted artist. Her dress harmonized with her 
graceful form. Pearls were entwined with her 
dark glossy hair, and her beauty was of the most 
striking and fascinating description. In short, there 
was every thing to captivate the fancy. AsI stood 
in a bower near her, I drank in all the intoxication 
of passion.”’ 

‘* And all this came of your fancy being cap- 
tivated.”’ 

** Just so; and this was the result of a combina- 
tion of happy circumstances. I have philosophized 
about the thing a great many times since, in my 
cooler moments; and I was led to think of it and 
to mention it to you by reading some remarks in 
an English book which give, in better language 
than I could command, precisely the results which 
I have arrived at respecting those circumstances, 
which conspire to captivate the fancy in female 
attire, and its adaptation to persons, time, place, 
and circumstance. I shall read them to you?”’ 

‘** With all my heart.’’ 

‘* Well, then, here they are,’’ said he, opening 
a book and reading as follows:— 


FEMALE ATTIRE. 

Some Frenchman has remarked, that no wo- 
man is ugly when she is dressed. This is a clever 
remark, intended to convey, after the French man- 
ner, that a skilful attention to the setting off what 
is best, and the suppression of what is worst in 
any lady’s appearance, will at least take away 
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from her the reproach of ugliness. I do not con- 
sider this beneath the attention of the wise. I am 
well convinced that to direct my fair friends in 
general to pay more attention to dress would be a 
very superfluous piece of advice. I have reason 
to believe that, so far as exertion and devotedness 
go, they are quite unimpeachable on this head. 
There may possibly be some matters to which 
they give less earnest attention than they ought, 
but he must be little better than a calumniator 
who ventures to hint a doubt that, in respect to 
the affairs of useful or ornamental clothing, they 
are as earnest or as attentive as it is desirable they 
should be. 

It is, however, one thing to be industriously 
attentive to any matter, and quite another to direct 
industry by the rules of science, and to govern 
attention by the rules of taste. I have no desire 
to enjoin my fair friends to pay more attention to 
dress, but I may venture to think it within the 
limits of credibility that they might make that at- 
tention more valuable. As to the Frenchman’s 
suggestion for the avoidance of ugliness, that is a 
point in which, upon their own account, I know 
they can have no concern, for let them apply or 
misapply art as they will, nature will not permit 
them to look ugly. But then, as nobody, but 
such as are quite shocking, agrees with the poet 
that beauty is when unadorned adorned the most, 
even beauty may have some interest in consider- 
ing dress as an important article of the fine arts. 
And, again, even the beautiful may have friends 
who are not so, and to whom a little judicious ad- 
vice now and then would be of no inconsiderable 
service. In short, which ever way we look at the 
case—either as they themselves are concerned, 
or as their friends may be, through their assist- 
ance—I would suggest that the artistical attention 
I refer to, is founded in benevolence. Whether it 
be directed to the proper framing and ajustement 
of their own beauty, which is so delightful to be- 
hold, or to the mitigation and veiling of certain 
defects in their friends, which are not delightful 
to behold, the end is the same, namely, the in- 
crease of the sum of the happiness of society. If 
any one doubts that this is virtue, let the heretical 
person read the philosophical works of Jeremy 
Bentham, in nine volumes large octavo. 

Now for a little practical application of the 
philosophy upon which I have had the rashness 
to touch; I would, in the first place—because I 
know my fair friends are persons of high spirit— 
advise them to dispute the absolute will of fashion. 
The same thing—the same mode of putting it on 
—will not suit every body. Yet it is to be feared 
that for the most part there is a rage for having 
the thing which is in fashion, without taking into 
account whether it be really suitable or be not. 
But deviation from the fashion, or rebellion against 
it, must be managed with discretion. It is not 
pleasant to be singular, but skill will show how 
much of the fashion may be adopted, so as to pay 
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going so far as to detract from those gifts of na- 
ture which it should be the object of dress to im- 
prove. 

For example, it may be laid down as a positive 
—at least I suppose it may—that it is not allotted 
to every beauty in the world to look best with her 
head dressed @ la Grisi, without a single curl. 
There is a certain grandeur, and a certain simpli- 
city of expression, to which it is well suited; but 
there are several varieties of beauty which I hum- 
bly opine it has a tendency to spoil. Nay, I have 
doubts whether all the studious and meditative, 
are quite right in adopting this severity of head- 
dress to its full extent. I think I remember some 
such lines as these, which I always thought made 
rather a pretty picture: 


“ As o’er that lake, in evening’s glow, 
The temple threw its length’ning shade, 
Upon the marble steps below 
There sat a fair Corinthian maid, 
Gracefully o’er some volume bending, 
While by her side a youthful sage 
Held back her ringlets, lest descending 
They should o’ershadow all the page.” 


Now, though a mere utilitarian might deduce 
from this, that curls are apt to be in the way, yet 
as I am not of those who pretend that the essen- 
tial idea of beauty is derived from a sense of utility, 
I deny the force of such pleading, and contend 
that the Corinthian maid in question would not 
have been so happily dressed if she had not had 
descending curls, or curls liable to descend. I am 
sure, at all events, that the ‘‘ youthful sage’’ was 
of that opinion, and I very deferentially suggest 
that he was likely to know best. 

Well, then, I would have persons to consider 
how much of the ajustement a la Grisi becomes 
them. If altogether —very well—so let it be. 
But, if not, why allow the mere novelty of the 
mode, or what is called the fashion of it, to induce 
you to discard the finest ringlets in the world, or 
to bring too much out, features which nature 
formed with a far more lovely expression than 
that of boldness. 

By the way, whatever the I’renchman may say 
of the impossibility of his country women looking 
ugly when they are dressed, there is undoubtedly 
a fashion now of disfiguring French children, 
which is called dressing them, and which makes 
them look fifty times uglier than nature has made 
them, though the exertions of nature in that 
respect have been tolerably considerable. The 
poor little creatures look as if all their hair had 
been grasped up by some horrible straining en- 
gine, and dragged, as nearly as possible, off their 
head, in order to be screwed down in a knot at 
the back. It is as bad as a shaved head, with the 
addition of suggesting, by sympathy, a sense of 
pain from the violent dragging of the hair which 
is made perceptible. It is plain, that there is 


it a certain amount of deferential homage, without { something not exactly as it should be in the 
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government of the French, or this hideousness 
would ere now, have been suppressed by statute, 
or by ordonnance. 

Now as to thevery, very long gowns, which 
sweep not only ball-rooms, but promenades in 
these times, it must be confessed that such as 
have unproducible ankles show a good taste in 
adopting them, and a laudable perseverance in 
encouraging their adoption by others. When the 
fox lost his tail in a trap, he persuaded all his 
friends that to be in the fashion they should get 
rid of their tails. Doubtless, had his misfortune 
been that of having another tail stitched on to his 
own, he would have brought tails into fashion as 
long as the trains of 1839. I propose that any 
lady having a certificate from her doctor that the 
exposure of the smallest portion of instep or ankle 
would not be for the good of her health, should 
have a license to bury them in the oblivion of 
several yards of velvet, satin, or muslin, as the 
case may be; the license, however, not to extend 
so far as to give them an action of damages against 
trespassers upon their garments, if not spproach- 
ing nearer than within three feet six inches of the 
wearers thereof. 

It is not by any means my wish to see the Jibe- 
rality of some years ago imitated now, and I 
think all persons should so accommodate them- 
selves to the fashion as to wear gowns which 
come down at feast within sight of the ground; 
but assuredly the length to which these garments 
are now carried cannot be said to be necessary to 
more than a few, nor are they becoming to all. 

As touching the important and highly interest- 
ing article of bonnets, it is not to be questioned, 
that to some charming little heads, with faces 
radiant and brilliant as an opening rose on a bright 
June morning, the bonnet of the present day is 
extremely becoming; but it is equally certain that 
some countenances are more bewitching when 
shaded in the delightful mystery of a deep bonnet, 
destructive though it be to the prospects of col- 
lateral inquisitiveness. 

In brief—for were I to touch upon all the points 
which dart up before me, and not inappropriately 
either, to the present theme, I might talk on for 
hours—in brief, I would have my fair friends to 
proceed, in respect to dress, according to the 
analogy of Mr. Pope's advice about building and 
garden making— 


* Consult the genius of the place in all.’”’ 


Let those who dress consult the genius of the 
face in all, and not only this, but the figure, and 
the natural air and disposition. But let us have a 
few lines more of Mr. Pope— 


** To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column or the arch to bend, 
To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot, 
In all, let Nature never be forgot: 

But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 
Nor over dress, nor leave her wholly bare; 
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Let not each beauty everywhere be spied, 
Where half the skill is decently to hide; 

He gains all points who pleasantly confounds, 
Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds.” 


And again, hear the same judicious gentleman— 


“Still follow sense, of every art the soul, 
Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole; 
Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 
Start e’en from difficulty, strike from chance; 
Nature shall join you—time shall make it grow 
A work to wonder at.”— 


Alas! no: the analogy stops there; time may 
add to the beauty of gardens, but there is another 
sort of beauty in which we disclaim his aid. 

And this puts me in mind of a class of persons 
whose attention to dress is any thing but skilful. 
They are generally on what is termed (perhaps 
erroneously) the wrong side of thirty-five, and 
being of an arithmetical or mathematical turn of 
mind, are betrayed into the following error. They 
know that the drawing-room beauty of a person 
of eighteen is made up partly of that freshness 
and brilliancy which belongs to youth, and partly 
of the dressing which is appropriate to that rosy 
time of life. Knowing also, that with respect to 
themselves, one of the component parts of this 
beauty, to wit, the youthfulness has unfortunately 
gone away, they think to wake up the same 
whole, by adding to the youthfulness of dress. 
This may be very good arithmetic, but it is un- 
questionably bad dressing. The extremes meet, 
but they do not blend. They stand out in offen- 
sive contrast. The better plan would be to dress 
beyond ‘‘a certain age,’’ rather than below it, as 
those of a dark complexion think it prudent to 
wear still darker clothes. As a point of art, 
therefore, the youthful dressing of those who are 
no longer youthful is an unmitigated mistake—as 
an affair of mental taste it is excessively odious 
—but one must not be too didactic. I am not 
quite sure, that I ought to have ventured to talk 
about dress at all: mais n’importe; ’tis done now, 
and here is a stanza which any one may sing at 
me who is in the humour: 


“ But reason his head-dress so awkwardly wore, 

That Beauty now liked him still less than before, 
While Folly took 
Old Reason’s book 

And twisted the leaves in a cap of such fon, 
That Beauty vowed 
(Though not aloud) 

She liked him still better in that than his own.” 


Here I began to yawn. ‘‘I hope you are not 
tired,’’ said Mr. Roundabout. 

‘* Not in the least,’’ replied I, ‘‘ but it strikes 
me very forcibly, that this is not exactly fulfilling 
the expectation which you have raised in my inno- 
cent and unsuspecting mind, of hearing the story 
of your loves.”’ 
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** Oh, I was coming to that—’’ 

‘* By rather a circuitous route, I think.”’ 

‘*Not at all, not at all, when you come to 
reflect and remember that my purpose in telling 
the story was merely to establish my theory.”’ 

‘* Pray what was the theory? for, (you will ex- 
cuse me) but I declare I have entirely forgotten.”’ 

‘*Simply this, that in order to captivate the 
fancy, it is necessary for a lady to consult in her 
dress, her attitudes, and all the ‘ surroundings’ of 
time, place and circumstance, a certain fitness— 
an adaptation, a kind of a si 

** Oh yes, [comprehend you perfectly; but I 
believe you had not set it forth so lucidly before.”’ 
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‘* Well, then, to proceed. When the fancy is 
captivated, the battle is half won—and only half. 
For a lasting union of hearts something more is 
required. Once interested the admirer is led to 
examine, to inquire, to pursue, to become, if pos- 
sible, intimately acquainted, to offer his heart, to 
woo, to win, to marry, just as I did “s 

‘*' You don’t mean to say, that my friend, the 
amiable and accomplished Mrs. Ravenswood was 
the lady.’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed she was. I never fell in love but 
once in my life; and that was with the lady of 
the Balcony.”’ 

** Oh! well, then the story is told.’’ 
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GIVE NOT WAY 


Tuoven the world be rough and dreary, 
And the heart with grief o’erflow; 
Though the soul be sl and weary, 
Steeped in deepest care and woe— 
Oh, give not way to sorrow, 


Hope for the best to-morrow ! 


3anish care, and with it sadness, 
Yield not to its iron sway, 
Cherish joy and mirth and gladness— 
The darkest hour precedes the day— 
"So give not way to sorrow, 
Hope for the best to-morrow ! 


Cheerful thoughts will aye dissever 
All thy deepest grief or pain— 
But when lost, they’re lost for ever, 

And will ne’er return again 
So give not way to sorrow, 


Hope for the best to-morrow ! 


The heaviest storms pass first away— 
The earth is brighter then and fair, 
Each tree is decked in new array, 


TO SORROW. 


And softer then the silken air— 
So give not way to sorrow, 
Hope for the best to-morrow ! 


Let the smile again awaken, 
And the cheek resume its dye, 
For thou art not yet forsaken, 
Nor dry the font of sympathy— 
Then give not way to sorrow, 
Hope for the best to-morrow! 


Hope in the heart for ever springeth, 
While it reigns then all is well, 
A cheerful song it ever singeth, 
Clear as the fairy’s silver bell— 
So give not way to sorrow, 
Hope for the best to-morrow! 


Then buoyant hope for ever cherish, 
Nor let the tear bedim the eye, 

And though the joys of life may perish, 
And clouds obscure the fairest sky, 
Oh, give not way to sorrow, 

Hope for the best to-morrow ! 
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TWILIGHT.—A SONNET. 


BY MRS. E. OAKS SMITH, 
Tue rude and garish light, that all day long 

With half-oppressive gladness walked the earth ; 
The bud of beauty forcing, till it droops, 

Athirst, o’erwrought with life; the bird of song 

Made weary with its own exulting mirth; 

Now, sofily o’er the vale and hill-side stoops 

To gather up its wealth; well pleased to spread 


AUTHOR OF “SINLESS CHILD.” 


A twilight mantle o’er the exhausted land. 
Sweet joy-distilling hour! though joy be fled, 
We mourn it not, thy soothings are so bland. 
Thus fadeth life to her, by whom I kneel 
Watching the pulse aweary of their play— 
Thus twilight fancies on her senses steal, 
And life’s unquiet visions sink away. 
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THE DEATH CAVE. 


BY DR. R. M. BIRD. 


Or the infinite number of Caves which dis- 
tinguish the calcareous regions of the United 
States, but very few are even so much as men- 
tioned in the books of the curious; and only two 
of them — Weyer’s Cave, in Virginia, and the 
Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky —have had the 
good fortune to become places of fashionable re- 
sort. The former is a small cave, comparatively 
—that is, its whole extent does not exceed a few 
hundred yards, as the surveyor’s map shows; 
though visitors, when left to their own imagina- 
tions, and reckoning extent from the number of 
wonders and the length of time necessary to in- 
spect them, very readily compute it at two or 
three miles: but it is extremely beautiful, from 
the great number and variety of stalactitic forma- 
tions, (though all these, unfortunately, are of a 
ferruginous colour;) and one of its chambers, 
Washington’s Hall, or the Hall of the Statue, is, 
from its vastness of dimensions, of a truly grand 
appearance. The Mammoth Cave, on the con- 
trary, is not so remarkable for beauty as for ex- 
tent and grandeur —the latter quality depending 
on its spaciousness, the length of its huge galle- 
ries, the magnitude of its cities, (prodigious halls, 
strown with rocks that seem the ruins of Pelas- 
gian Babylons,) its formidable pits, its recently 
discovered Tartarean river and lake, in which 
the wondering voyager fishes up cat-fish without 
eyes, showing their want of relationship to the 
fish that swim the rivers on the upper earth—and 
above all, the inexpressibly awful gloom and soli- 
tude which invest every nook and corner of this 
world of darkness. 

The Mammoth Cave is the great curiosity of 
Kentucky—-I might say, of the West; in which 
it is proclaimed as a sort of rival, almost, of Nia- 
gara. It is convenient of access from the great in- 
terior route from Louisville to the South: and so 
—notwithstanding the Americans are not a sight- 
seeing or wonder-loving people —as all persons 
have more or less curiosity to know what a cave 
looks like, and as the idea is that he who has 
seen the Mammoth Cave has seen every thing 
the cave-world has to show, and need never 
trouble himself in future about other caves, it is 
not remarkable it should be favoured by a con- 
tinual throng of visitors, who go down into its 
darkness, are extinguished for a while, as if lost 
to the world for ever, come back, bless their stars 
that they are again in the land of the living, and 
depart to give place to other visitants. 

As for me, I have died the death—or lived the 
life—of the cave a good many times; having 
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made several visitations which were always pro- 
longed beyond the period usually assigned to a 
Mammoth Cave campaign. And as I made my- 
self sufficiently acquainted with it to ramble about 
at will, without the assistance of a guide, and no 
companions but my torch, jar of lard, and box of 
matches, and, sometimes, a cold dinner, to be 
despatched at any distant pool or dripping water- 
fall, I could enjoy all the pleasures of such a soli- 
tude as cannot be had, or even conceived of, in 
the world of day, besides laying myself open to 
such adventures as might be expected to befall a 
solitary rambler in a vast cave. 

Yet I must confess, after some personal expe- 
rience and much general inquiry, that adventures 
are of very rare occurrence in the Mammoth 
Cave. People wi/l not fall into the pits, because 
they are always on the look-out for them; on the 
same principle that stage-coach accidents never 
happen so frequently on extremely bad as on ex- 
tremely good roads. Nobody will get lost; for 
none but a veteran visitor of the cave will suffer 
his guide to step to the right or left, without fol- 
lowing him: nobody loses his light, for every one 
provides a superfluity of lard and matches. Ac- 
cidents are unknown; and perils, or adventures 
of any kind, arising, as they do in the world 
above, from the action of man on man, the effects 
of human passions, are quite out of the question: 
because, here, in the darkness, that seems a demi- 
death and opening eternity, human passions are 
extinct, and man feels extremely kind and amia- 
ble to all his fellows. 

And, therefore, my fortune as to adventures in 
the Mammoth Cave was never very great. I 
once, indeed, fell down a pit; but it was only two 
feet deep, and so no bones were broken. Another 
time, I lost my jar of lard, and had the comforta- 
ble prospect of being left in darkness in the 
remotest part of the cave; but I had the good 
fortune to find it again, before my torch had 
burned out. 

On one occasion, however, I came very near 
an adventure; for passing through a very solitary 
place in the grand gallery, as it is called, or main 
cave, amusing myself, as I stepped from rock to 
rock, watching my flitting shadow on the wall, 
rendered the more gigantic because I carried my 
torch low near my feet, on a sudden I was 
startled with the appearance of another colossal 
shadow on the wall beside my own; a spectacle 
that brought me to a stand, with some such sen- 
sations as Robinson Crusoe felt when he stum- 
bled on the print of the human foot on the sea- 
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shore. But I had more success than poor 
Robinson in discovering the cause of this spectral 
appearance; for, in a minute, I saw, close at my 
side, the figure of a man sitting on a rock, sound 
asleep. He had no light; and I thought, at first, 
that he had lost it, and so been left in darkness; 
but, looking more narrowly, I saw a lamp and a 
bucket of lard laid carefully at his side; and, as I 
recognised him immediately as a gentleman who 
had been longer at the cave even than I, and who 
was the only visitor beside myself that rambled 
about without a guide, I could not believe he was 
unprovided with matches. I had not yet had any 
conversation with the gentleman, who, according 
to report, had come to the cave for his health, 
and was a very oddish, crabbed man—which was 
like enough for a dyspeptic. 

I could not understand his sitting there alone in 
the dark, and asleep, unless by supposing he had 
been overcome by fatigue, and fallen asleep while 
resting. Nor did I know whether it was advisa- 
ble to disturb his slumbers, until, hearing him 
utter a heavy groan, and perceiving his counte- 
nance convulsed, as if he were suffering from 
nightmare, although he did not move a limb, 
I thought it but charity to awake him; which I 
did, by tugging at his shoulder. My surprise 
may be conceived, when the gentleman starting 
up, with looks of rage and distraction, whipped 
out a pistol, and calling me a villain, and swearing 
he would have my life, fired it in my face. I cer- 
tainly should have been killed; but as I started 
back in alarm, I stumbled over a rock, and in the 
fall, put out my torch; and so we were left in 
darkness, which was the more shocking, because 
of the stupendous din and wild echoes of the 
pistol, and the idea which seized me that the gen- 
tleman was a lunatic, from whom it might not be 
easy to make my escape; for it could not be eflect- 


ed in the dark, and I might receive the contents of 


a second pistol, if I attempted to strike a light. 
The idea of his being mad was confirmed by 
what followed; for no sooner had the thundering 
reverberations ceased, than I heard him exclaim 
—‘‘ Death and distraction! was it a vision, after 
all? 
I were dead; and, truly, it is time I were dead: 
but I cannot die. A week—it must be more than 
a week—of darkness, of despair, of starvation, 
effects nothing: men die so hard in caves! Oh, 
my dear wife! my dear children! what would I 
not give to see you once more, were it but to die 
in your presence, and in the light of day!’’ 

I was moved by the pathos of his last words: I 
thought I could understand from his expressions 
the nature of his hallucination; and thereupon I 
devised a project for his relief, and my own. 

‘* My dear sir,’’ I began, in the most soothing 
tone imaginable: but he gave me no chance to 
say any more. He interrupted me with what was 
fairly a yell of surprise, and exclaimed,— 

‘*Tt was not a vision then? I was not deceived? 
Wretch! villain! Darling! give me light, give me 
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my life—let me escape! Take all my money: I 
will double it, quadruple it: you shall have all I 
have in the world: only don’t murder me in this 
dreadful manner! take all I have, but let me go!”’ 

‘*T must humour his mad fancy,’’ thought I to 
mysell: ‘* but I wonder what he means by calling 
me darling?’’ ‘‘Sir,’’ said I, ‘I am no mur- 
derer: I have no objection to let you escape—to 
strike a light: but you just now fired a pistol at 
me; and you have another!”’ 

‘*Fear nothing,’’ said the stranger, eagerly: 
‘* here it is: take it into your own hands!”’ 

‘** No tricks upon travellers!’’ quoth I: ‘‘ fire it 
into the air!”’ 

He obeyed me: and, at my commands, drew 
out his bowie-knife, (what western man travels 
without his pistols and bowie-knife!) and threw it 
away, with his pistols. I heard them rattle over 
the rocks; and then, having his solemn assurance 
that he had no other weapon, I produced a luci- 
fer, lighted my torch, and presented myself before 
him. 

I never saw such a look of astonishment, doubt 
and confusion, mingled together on a man’s face 
as was now exhibited on his. He gazed at me 
wildly, struck his forehead with his hand, and 
sunk down on a rock. 

** You are not Darling?’’ he said. 

‘*No, by my faith,’’ said I, satisfied he was 
falling into a lucid interval. 

** And this’’—he gazed around him inquiringly 
—‘‘ this is not the Death Cave?’’ 

‘* My good friend,’’ said I, ‘‘ I never heard of 
such a place: it is the Mammoth Cave.”’ 

‘« Then, sir,’’ cried he, starting up, and burst- 
ing into a wild laugh that expressed both mirth 


” 


and joy, ‘‘ conceive m* —not a madman, though I 
shot at you-—-Heaven iorgive me! I never missed 
my aim before! —-not a madman, sir, for I am 
none—but the most unutterable jack and ninny 
that ever mistook a dream for reality. I remem- 
ber it now: I sat down here alone, and blew out 
my light, to try the solitude and darkness. 
Twenty years ago, I did the same thing in the 
Death Cave; and the horrors of that adventure 
were revived in me by a dream. Death and in- 
sanity! I will never try it a third time! Pray, 
sir, forgive me, and don’t think me mad any 
Here is my can of lard: here is my 
as I blew it out: and here is my box 
We 
are among the rocks of the Cross Rooms, near 
the entrance of the Black Chambers: on this side 
lies the path to the Cataract, on the other is the 
way out. You see, sir, I know where I am and 
what I am; and I talk--as I hope now to behave 
—like a man in his senses. But it is very odd I 
should mistake you for that rascal, Darling!’’ 
‘*Oh,”’ said I, ‘‘ you were dreaming of him, 
and I waked you suddenly—which I did because 
I perceived you were suffering from nightmare. 
But allow me to remark, that your allusions to 
‘that rascal, Darling,’--to the ‘ Death Cave,’ (a 


longer. 
torch, just 
of lucifers, (only I forgot all about them!) 
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very formidable name of what, I doubt not, must 
be a very furmidable place,)—to the ‘horrors of 
your adventure’ in it—are all extremely myste- 
rious, and wonder-stirring. Now I am a cave- 
amateur, in quest of the marvellous; and nothing 
stirs me so much as the thought of a cave adven- 
ture. You just offered me all you were worth, 
to suffer, or help, you to escape from darkness: I 
claim your gratitude--but will only tax it with 
the gratification of my curiosity.’ 

‘*With all my heart,’’ said the gentleman, 
smiling: ‘‘ but first let me gather up —I have no 
thought of losing them—let me gather up my 
knife and pistols: unless,’’ he added, with a 
hearty laugh, ‘‘ you still distrust the madman!’ 

I did, perhaps, look a little queer; but the laugh 
disarmed me. I helped the stranger to discover 
his weapons; not, however, without throwing out 
a hint of the danger of his carrying them, who 
showed so little discretion in the use he made of 
them. ‘To this he made answer, by begging my 
pardon for having used them so indiscreetly at my 
expense; but declared it was the first time he 
ever had been so foolish, and, he doubted not, it 
would be the last time. ‘It was all,’ he said, 
‘the effect of a dream, and of a singular coinci- 
dence of circumstances, not likely ever to arise 
again: and, perhaps, when I had heard his story, 
I would allow his action, though very unwise, to 
be highly natural.’ He then looked at his watch, 
and finding we had an hour at our disposal before 
dinner, invited me to sit with him on the rocks; 
observing, that that spot of gloom and desolation 
was the fittest place in which to rehearse a tale of 
horrors. 

He informed me that he was a Tennesseean, 
and mentioned his name and place of residence; 
which, not being essential to the narrative, I omit 
recording. But I may observe, that he was a 
gentleman of good address and intelligence, not 
quite so ‘‘ queerish and crabbish’’ as the guides 
had represented him, though of a somewhat grim 
and saturnine countenance, and, as I judged, 
some forty or more years old. 

‘*You have professed yourself a cave ama- 
teur,”’ he began. ‘‘ 'T'wenty years ago I was the 
same; and, for a short period, at least, was so 
devoted an enthusiast, that even when travelling 
on business, I could not hear of a cave, accounted 
in any way curious, without running out of my 
way to explore it. In my own state of Tennessee, 
one has ample means for indulging such a pas- 
sion: for, numerous as are the caverns in Ken- 
tucky, they are far more so in Tennessee; though 
this is a fact not generally known. In truth, sir, 
Tennessee is the land of caves; and many of 
them are so stupendous, that if you will believe 
the people, even the Mammoth Cave sinks, in 
comparison, into insignificance. Twenty-mile 
caves are plenty as blackberries; I have been in 
several of them, and a short time ago, I would 
have sworn I had been in them twenty miles be- 
yond the realms of day: but ever since I have 
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looked over Mr. Lee’s map of the Mammoth 
here, I have been less hyperbolical: for I would 
have sworn to the same extent of the Mammoth 
Cave. ‘I'wenty years ago, I drank of the Blue 
Spring, which every body allowed to be twenty 
miles in, and some thought forty; and yet the 
rascally chain of the surveyor makes it only about 
two miles! But this is another matter. I do not 
intend to discuss the claims to preeminence, nor 
to describe the wonders, of the caves of Tennes- 
see. My business is to relate my adventure in 
the Death Cave. 

‘*Pray, sir,’’ said I, ‘‘ where is this Death 
Cave? for, I declare, I never so much as heard 
of it.’’ 

‘* That is not at ail wonderful,’’ said the gentle- 
man; ‘‘ since our most remarkable caverns seer 
never to be heard of, out of ‘Tennessee; and, 
indeed, they are now seldom heard of even in the 
state itself. A great noise was made about them 
in the days of nitre-making: but the nitre manu- 
facture has been long abandoned; and as the caves 
have ceased to be profitable (we are a money- 
making people, sir!) they have ceased also to be 
attractive. ‘I'he people in their very neighbour- 
hood have forgotten their existence. 

‘« Twenty years ago, this indifference was be- 
ginning to be quite observable; but men still 
occasionally talked of caves that were considered 
remarkable: and travelling once on horseback, (1 
had been in one of the eastern counties collecting 
a sum of money due me, and was returning to 
my home in West ‘l'ennessee,) I heard at a tavern 
where I stopped to lodge, of a cave, called the 
Death Cave, situated in a wild spot in the moun- 
tains at the head springs of one of the branches 
of the Carey Fork of Cumberland River, which 
was spoken of as a very vast and terrible cave. 
I was struck with the name; and asking the origin 
of it, was told by one of the persons present, a 
grim-looking mountain farmer of that country, 
‘that it had got that name because of a great many 
persons who had been known to go into it, none 
had ever been known to come out again. It had 
been discovered,’ he said, ‘when he was a boy, 
by two men, hunting for nitre, who made their 
preparations, and went in it, to explore it; but not 
coming out again, a party of five men was formed 
to go in, in search of them; and this party also 
was never again heard of. Upon this, there was 
such a terror raised among the people, and so 
many alarming suppositions of horrible pits, suffo- 
cating air, wild beasts, enchanters, devils, and 
what not, that, although some attempts were 
made to raise a third party, to examine the cave 
and discover, if possible, the fate of the seven 
lost explorers, they all fell through, and the cave 
was left, with its formidable name, to solitude and 
mystery. ‘It was true,’ continued the man, 
nodding his head significantly, ‘it was said—there 
were some tales of that kind, he would not pre- 
tend to say how true —but it was said (nobody 
could contradict that) that ore or two curious 
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travellers, strangers in that country, had, at dif- ; able or willing to officiate as my guide, I felt soli- 
ferent times, been foolhardy enough to go into { citous to know how far he deserved the imputa- 
the cave; and, they said—he did not know, but it tions of the grim farmer. My doubts were dis- 
was said—nobody ever heard of them more: He pelled by the landlord, who gave Darling an 
knew nothing about it; but he did know that no } excellent character and laughed at the insinuations 
man was ever known to go into the Death Cave, of the farmer, as being the effects of petty spite 
and come out of it again.”’ ; and malice, the consequence of some squabble, in 

To this my landlord answered, with a smile, $ which Darling had come off victor. He, the land- ; 
‘« there was one man at least who was an excep- } lord, knew nothing of the cave: he never troubled ~ 
tion to the rule: he had heard Billy Darling say, } himself about caves: he had heard of people being 
he had often been in the Death Cave.’’ { lost in it, but he remembered hearing Billy Dar- 

**So they say,’’ quoth the grim farmer, with ~ ling say some of the stories were not true: and 
another mysterious nod; ‘‘and they say—J don’t { who should know better than Billy Darling? 
say any thing; but there are them that say, it was } The representations of mine host removed every 
Billy Darling that took the travellers into the $ cause for suspicion; and the next morning, re- 
cave, that never came out of it: and that’s all I } ceiving his directions, I pursued my way over a 
ever heard of the matter,—whereof I knows no- } very bad road, to Darling’s house, a cabin of a 
thing.”’ > more comfortable class than most in that country, 

“Yet you would seem to insinuate,’ I could ; being partly of stone, and more roomy than usual, 
not help remarking, ‘‘ that Billy Darling wassome { and appearing to have a very good farm attached 
such honest good fellow as John Smith, (or what- { to it, though its situation was extremely solitary. 
ever was his name,) that kept the Cave Inn, in { I arrived at the dinner hour, and found the family 
Kentucky, a long time ago, and used—so runs the } assembled, consisting of Darling and his wife, and 
story—to murder travellers who had money, and } two or three sons and daughters, nearly grown 
hide their bodies in a cave he had behind his ; up. They had in all respects, the appearance of 
house.”’ $ acommon farmer’s family raised one or two de- 

‘** Was there ever such a rascal as that, stranger? ; grees above a condition of poverty: there was a 
and is it a true story?’’ asked the farmer, staring ~ black woman and her children about the house, 
with all his eyes. the beginning of a stock of servants and depend- 

I professed, in his own phrase, ‘‘ it was a mat- ants: there was an air of comfort and good hu- 
ter whereof I knew nothing;’’ and then I told him mour in the look of every countenance; Darling, 
the popular version of the story—how the man in particular, had an easy, humorous, devil-may- 
had built him a tavern on the main road near care expression: and when I looked from him to 
Green river, and just in advance of a spacious his family, from his family back again to him, I 
cave, the entrance of which served him as a stable; could not but smile at the absurdity of the grim 
how, when a solitary traveller put up with him, } farmer’s insinuations. He treated me very civilly, 
he used, at night, to drive his horse down a yawn- expressed a great willingness to conduct me to 
ing pit, some hundred yards in the cave,—how the cave, and indeed began to prepare lights im- 
he would then go to the traveller, informing him mediately after dinner; and, upon my asking him 
his horse had wandered into the cave, and might what truth there was in the report of so many 
get hurt among the rocks, requesting he would ; persons being lost in it, which had given it the 
go with him to aid in getting the animal safely name of Death Cave, he declared, with a hearty 
out,—how when he had decoyed the traveller into laugh, ‘‘ there was no truth in it at all; and, not- 
the cave, he threw him down the pit,—and how, withstanding the foolish stories so generally told 
suspicion coming at last to be excited, the fellow ; and believed, no man had ever lost his life in it. 
fled the country, before justice could make any ; This he knew, for it was he who discovered the 
investigation of his iniquities.’’ cave, and was the first to enter it; he had lived 

The grim farmer seemed particularly struck and close by it all his days, and he knew and had ac- 
edified by the story; and, when I had concluded » companied every man who ever visited it. All 
it, gave his head a third nod, full of mysterious { the stories had doubtless originated from distorted 
meaning, and saying—‘‘I don’t say nothing my- accounts of a misadventure of his own in it, a long 
self, but I always did hear that Billy Darling time ago. Upon discovering it, he procured an- 
came out of that very Green river county, and did { other manto help him explore it, and look for nitre. 
not leave the best character behind him,”—he } His companion had the misfortune to fall down a 
rose up, went out of the room, and soon rode away * pit, not at all deep, but the man was hurt, the 
from the tavern. pit could not be climbed, and Darling was com- 

His account had inspired me with a great incli- pelled to leave the cave for the purpose of obtain- 
nation to visit this formidable cave, which, upon { ing ropes and assistance; but, being in a great 
inquiry, I learned lay not so far from my route, { hurry, after getting a great distance from his com- 
but that I might visit it without being diverted rade, he stumbled over a rock and put out his light 
from my jeurney homewards. But as it appeared —an irreparable misfortune—for, being youngand 
that the before mentioned Billy Darling, who lived { careless, he had left all his matches with his friend. 
nigh it, was the only man who might be supposed ‘ Escape or return in the dark was equally imprac- ° 
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ticable; and the consequence was that he and his 
comrade remained in the cave, each in his own 
solitude, without food or water, for nearly two 
days; when a party of five nitre-diggers from a 
distance came to the cave, and found and brought 
them out in safety. And that was the nearest 
approach to death that ever befel any one in the 
Death Cave. He had often been in it since, alone, 
or with his sons; and once or twice he had con- 
ducted curious travellers; but he lived out of the 
way,’’ he said, ‘‘his cave had a bad name, and 
nobody now cared about caves; but he was always 
glad of an excuse to revisit the scene of his early 
misfortune.”’ 

You may be sure, I was much interested in his 
account of this misfortune, which I made him 
give me in detail, with a description of all his 
thoughts and feelings. And avery formidable de- 
scription it was of horrors, which, however, he 
justly said, no one could realize who had not ex- 
perienced them in his own person. There was 
something peculiar in the effect produced by caves 
on those lost in them, and left in darkness, pecu- 
liar in this, that all men were affected alike, the 
strong and the feeble, the brave and the timid: a 
horror of despair seized upon all; they fell into a 
frenzy, or something like it: ‘‘it was a sort’’—I 
admired the oddity of the expression——‘‘ it was a 
sort of yelling dream.”’ 

The moment dinner was over, we proceeded 
to the cave, which was about a mile from the 
house, and opened in a thick brambly wood, by 
an insignificant entrance; but it grew spacious 
when we crept in. 

If you are a cave amateur, you must know that 
all caverns are pretty much alike; and, therefore, 
I shall spare you a description of the Death Cave. 
It was vast, gloomy, grand, awful,—just as the 
Mammoth Cave is; it had innumerable branches, 
of which Darling told me he had not examined 
one half; there were domes, pits, pools, and trick- 
ling waterfalls, chambers of rock and halls of stal- 
actite, enough, and more than enough to excite 
enthusiasm and reward curiosity. But I was dis- 
appointed. ‘The Death Cave had loomed in my 
imagination, a place of mystery, the sepulchre of 
all who had dared to penetrate its labyrinthine 
passages; and, now that I found it innocent of any 
wrong to man or beast, with not so much as a 
skeleton to show in support of its name and cha- 
racter, I began to lose my interest, and regard it 
with comparative indifference. I passed, there- 
fore, naturally enough to the only true story of 
the Death Cave that could stir my imagination. 
I renewed the subject of Darling’s adventure, I 
made him repeat over again, upon the very scene 
of the adventure, (it was a room as wild, as vast, as 
formidable as this,) the story of his awful imprison- 
ment; and as he again, after a vain eflort to imbue 
me with his feelings, declared I could never con- 
ceive them, until I came myself to be left like 
him in a cave, lost, dark, and hopeless of deliver- 
ance, I was seized with a determination to try the 
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experiment—at least so far as I could try it; and I 
proposed he should leave me alone there in the 
dark for half an hour or an hour, to try if I could 
not realize the condition of a man in his dreadful 
situation. 

You will say, this was not a very wise or pru- 
dent resolution; but Darling really had the open- 
est, honestest countenance in the world, and I will 
do him the justice to say, that, after first opening 
his eyes, and then laughing in my face, he swore 
‘*T couldn’t stand it; it might be the death of me!’’ 
(the last expression was rather ominous;) but, as 
all his objections seemed based upon the idea of 
my wanting courage to sustain the horrors of such 
an adventure, I felt the more piqued to adhere to 
my resolution: and Darling, finally, agreed to leave 
me for half an hour to myself, in perfect dark- 
ness. I blew out my light. 

‘*Tt is easy to light it again,’’ said Darling. ‘‘ If 
you play the play, play fair, and give me up your 
steel and matches.”’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ said I, a little irritated at the 
inuendo. ‘‘I had forgot them. Here they are: 
and you may take my candles,’’ (for he had pro- 
vided me with a bunch of them.) 

‘*T didn’t find my candles of much use, without 
matches,’’ quoth the man, ‘‘except,’’ he added 
with a grin, ‘‘ that I made one pretty good dinner 
off them, so you may keep them.”’ 

‘*Stay!’’ said I, startled by the look and the 
words which struck me with a sudden alarm. ‘‘I 
have heard a very good character of you——’”’ 

‘*And perhaps, also,’’ he interrupted me, witha 
sneer, ‘‘a very bad one! You have heard of some 
tricks played off in this here Death Cave upon 
Well, stranger, it will be good 
And so farewell till we 


travellers, eh? 
grit to chew the cud on. 
meet again.”’ 

Did my suspicion deceive me? or was it a real 
change in the countenance of the man? But I 
thought I had never seen an expression so sinis- 
ter—nay, so openly significant of mischief. A 
thousand alarming recollections crowded on my 
mind. The hints of the grim farmer revived with 
the force of conviction; the tavernkeeper was per- 
haps a confederate; I had a large sum of money 
in my saddle-bags, and I remembered that Dar- 
ling had eyed them inquisitively. He might not 
be the abandoned villain he had been represented 
and yet open to a temptation, which the solitude 
of his homestead, the convenience of the cave, and 
my own fata! folly, rendered the more seductive. 
And then, his looks, in which I could see the 
devilish mirth and exultation of villany successful 
beyond its own expectation! I clapped my hand 
into my pocket for a pistol; but, oh, double folly! 
I had left my weapons at the house. He noticed 
the act and laughed. But I affected firmness—I 
even made as if I had my hand on a pistol, and 
sternly commanded him to restore my matches, 
and lead the way out of the cave, on the peril of 
his life. 

‘‘A bargain is a bargain!’’ cried the wretch, and 
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leaping out of my way, for I sprang desperately 
forward to seize him by the throat, he blew out 
his light, and in an instant all was the blackness 
of darkness, 

I was stupified by this act, at once so strange 
and unexpected. He could not, himself, get away 
from me, without a light: did he mean to murder 
me in the darkness? He was not ten steps from 
me; but it was impossible he should know where 
to find me; and, besides, the floor of the cave was 
rough with loose rocks, and he could not approach 
without my hearing him. Suddenly I heard the 
clattering of a stone—then the sound of a falling 
pebble—then another clattering: it was the noise 
of footsteps—the footsteps of a man stealing cau- 
tiously away. It was Darling: he had some means 
of escape unknown to me; and the murderer was 
abandoning me to my fate! 

Can you not conceive the feelings that then 
convulsed me, a young man, in the very pride of 
my youth and strength—happy in all my wordly 
relations, possessed of fortune and friends—the 
husband of a young wife, the best and loveliest of 
her sex—the father of two babes that were cherubs 
sent me from heaven—happy and competent toa 
life of happiness: and that unparalleled villain was 
stealing away, to suffer me to die a death of dark- 
ness and starvation in a cave! I could not follow 
him: at the first attempt to move in the direction 
of the footsteps, I fell over the broken rocks. I 
attempted to creep; but the sounds were now be- 
hind me; now it seemed they were on my right 
hand, now on my left. I was wholly bewildered, 
and every instant they sounded fainter and farther. 
I called after the villain; and it was with the 
humbled spirit and supplicating accents of a slave. 
I begged for my life; I promised forgiveness and 
silence--nay, I pledged an oath of secrecy; I of- 
fered him the money in my saddle-bags, and not 
that only, but more: I would double it—quadru- 
ple it~I would beggar my wife and children and 
give him all I possessed, if he would only return, 
restore me my light, and suffer me to depart. 

To this piteous appeal there came an answer; it 
was the sound of distant laughter—such laughter 
as might come from the lips of a fiend, exulting 
over the anguish of acondemned soul. I heard the 
farewell laugh of the murderer; and then all was 
silent in my living sepulchre—and yet not silent; 
for I could hear the throbs of my own heart, 
and a ringing, roaring sound, the pulsations of my 
brain. I was alone. I could then tell what were 
the feelings of the cave-lost; I could realize even 
what had been the feelings of my betrayer. As I 
thought of him, I invoked maledictions on his 
head, and insulted heaven with a horrible prayer. 
I prayed that he might lose his light, and wander 
back to me, begging help and forgiveness—that I 
might, while he implored me, tear him to pieces! 
And then I fainted; and the Death-Cave was the 
place of death. 

How could I tell how long I remained uncon- 
scious? It must, I was assured, have been hours; 
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it might have been days. I awoke to a full con- 
sciousness of my situation; and the cave was filled 
with the shrieks and yells I made for assistance. 
But who was there to assist me? I dropped on 
my knees and prayed heaven for succour; but 
heaven was deaf, or seemed so; and I blasphemed 
the Providence that had abandoned me. This was 
despair: and no man but the man lost in a cave 
knows what despair is. 

I started from my delirium, as a thought flashed 
through my troubled brain. The villain had car- 
ried off my flint and steel; but I had a penknife in 
my pocket; and among the rocks might certainly 
be found stones that would strike fire. Could I 
but find a substitute for matches, I might strike a 
light, (he had left the candles with me in very 
derision,) and then escape was certain. The thought 
that aroused me was of a substitute for matches! 
I seized the loose rocks upon which I had been 
sitting; I tore them up with my hands, burrowed 


among them until I could grasp up a handful of 


loose dry earth. I put it te my tongue, and scream- 
ed with delight, to find, by the taste, that it was 
impregnated with nitre. I clutched up a fragment 


of rock, and with the back of my knife struck off 


sparkles of fire—gods! how beautiful they were, 
in that den of darkness! I wrapped the nitre earth 
in a piece of paper, which I found in my pocket, 
and struck fire into it from the back of my knife; 
and, (I know not how it was I managed it, I have 
tried to strike fire that way since, but never suc- 
ceeded,) in an instant the paper was blazing, and 
my candle was lighted! 

I laughed with joy—I huzzaed—I screamed, 


and I turned to escape. But, which was the path, 
and whither was the way? 
hall, and six or seven different passages yawned 
around me, all looking alike, yet one only being 
that by which I had entered and could escape; 
that one I could not distinguish from the others. 
I tore my hair with rage and disappointment. I[ 
ran wildly from one to the other, penetrating each 
a little way to see if I could not discover some re- 
But all was equally new and 


I was in a wild rocky 


membered object. 
unknown, or unremembered. 
second paroxysm of despair and frenzy; until, in 
the midst of it, my eye was struck by a broad ar- 
row chalked on the wall of one of the passages. I 
was too familiar with caves not to know that this 
indicated the path out of the cave; for with this 
expedient only can explorers be sure of a safe re- 
turn from an unknown cave. It was with inex- 
pressible delight that I darted into this passage, 
discovering arrow after arrow, and pursuing my 
hurried way, until, having travelled as great, nay, 
a greater distance than I knew the place of my 
fatal experiment was from the mouth, I found 
myself at last confused, bewildered, thoroughly 
lost amid a labyrinth of passages, which I was 
certain I had never trodden before, and convinced 
that I was only more inextricably involved in the 
depths of the eave. Yes! that chain of arrows 
was but a device of the devilish Darling, to meet 
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such a contingency as had happened to me, to de- 
prive his victims of the advantage, if they should 
find the means, of light, and delude them further 
away from hope, to cheat them more certainly to 
their destruction. I saw the deception, and I felt 
all the effects of my error, when, after hours of 
search, I failed to discover the arrows, by means 
of which I might retrace my steps to the place 
where I was first deserted. It was vain, vain, all 
vain; I only plunged deeper into the stony wilder- 
ness of my prison-house. But, was I to pause in 
despair? My candles were burning, one by one, 
away; and when they were all consumed—ay, 
then would come the time to pause——and die. I 
toiled on with the activity of desperation, pene- 
trating I knew not whither, and passing among 
scenes of the most extraordinary grandeur and 
novelty; but they had no interest for a dying man. 
I only remember being attracted by its distant 
thunder to a roaring waterfall—not a pitiful stream, 
dripping down by bucketfuls, like the usual cas- 
cades of a cave—but a subterranean Niagara, a 
mighty cataract that came billowing down a vast 
cliff, and pitched into a gulf that the eye could 
not fathom. I caught water from it in my hands, 
to slake my thirst, and then fled away to seek a 
path of escape. 

And so long as my candles lasted, I continued 
the search, without pausing a moment. Time was 
precious, my hours of light were numbered, and 
I walked, and where I could, I ran, without tiring 
—how could I yield to fatigue, or even be con- 
scious of it, in my dreadful situation; and it seem- 
ed to me I continued thus to walk and run for at 
least thirty-six hours; for so long I judged—or 
rather my feelings told me, for I judged nothing, 
—that my candles lasted. I had a watch, but I 
did not look at it; I had let it run down, and I did 
not care. How could I care about time? It was 
light, only light, that I thought of. And how I 
thought of it, when I lighted my last candle, and 
marked it burning gradually away! 

At length, it was consumed; it flickered and 
gave out its last flash. I fixed my eyes upon the 
fragment of burning wick; and when that ceased 
to sparkle, I fell down on the rocks in a swoon. 

Shall I go on with my story? Shall I tell you 
how I awoke a second time, and crept darkly 
from rock to rock, now struggling for life, now 
lying down to die; how days and nights came and 
passed, though all there was one fixed, everlasting 
midnight? But days and nights did come and 
pass; a death-bell in my spirit marked the lapse 
of hours; and there was something within me that 
told me I had past ten days in that awful condi- 
tion. You may judge that bodily anguish was 
added to that of spirit. Truly, I endured all the 
horrors of hunger and thirst till the eleventh day, 
when I sank for the last time into a swoon, think- 
ing it was death. 

I awoke again, a strong light glaring in my face; 
and a man was stooping over me, rubbing my 
hands and sprinkling my face with water. It was 
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the wretch, Darling; and at the sight of hia de- 
tested visage, I forgot the friendly office he was 
performing; or, rather, I conceived it some new 
act of cruelty. I could have torn his heart out, 
but a child could not be more truly powerless and 
helpless than I. Voice only was left me, and it 
was with the feeblest whispers I begged him to 
‘‘be a merciful villain, and put me out of my 
misery.”’ 

‘‘That’s just what I am trying to do, for I 
reckon you have had enough of it,’’ said the 
rogue. ‘‘And now, if you'll just get up——’’ 

‘* Get up, villain!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ After ten 
days of starvation s 

But the villain interrupted me with a loud horse- 
laugh, crying, 

‘* And so you think you’re murdered, do you? 
and that you have been suffering here for ten days? 
Ten days! That beats me hollow! But you know 
something about it now! Ten days, indeed! May 
I never see daylight if it has been ten minutes!”’ 

** How, caitiff!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ did you not leave 
me here to die? and have I not been wandering 
about here in darkness, starved, for ten days?’’ 

‘* Not ten minutes by the watch, I assure you,”’ 
quoth Darling; ‘‘ you have never stirred out of 
that spot; I never heard of a man starving between 
dinner and supper; and as for me, may I die if I 
haven’t been sitting alongside of you all the time.”’ 
And he burst into the most awful peals of laugh- 
ter. 

I started up. I did not feel as if I were dying, 
after all, although somewhat sickish, and greatly 
disturbed and confused in spirit. ‘‘I burnt up all 
my candles?’’ No! the whole bundle was hang- 
ing to my girdle. ‘‘I have been among pits and 
cataracts?’’—I looked around me; it was the pre- 
cise scene of Darling’s captivity and my experi- 
ment, for I could recollect every rock. I took out 
my watch; I had Jooked at it when I gave up my 
matches; it was then ten minutes past five o’clock, 
and now it was exactly twenty! 

‘* Heavens and earth!’’ I cried, ‘‘ you are nota 
murderer then! and I have been out of my senses!”’ 

** Ay,”’ said Darling, humorously,—‘‘ you can 
feel now what it is to be cave-lost! Ah, sir,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘it would have been nothing, had you 
thought I was to come back to you. I saw you 
had a misgiving, and I knew you, must have heard 
some of Sim Jacks’ (the grim farmer’s) ‘ big lies’ 
of me; and so I thought yon should try the thing 
fairly, as I did, quite sure you were lost in reality, 
and no friend to come and help you. And so I 
played rascal (but I shall give Sim Jacks a second 
trouncing for belying me!) blew out the light, sat 
down on arock, threw stones to make you believe 
I was stealing off; and all the while I was sitting 
still, not ten feet from you. And then you fell to 
begging and praying, and swearing and howling, 
and all that: all folks cave-lost do so: and then 
you seemed to take it too hard,—thought it was a 
little too hard; and I heard you fall over in a 
swoon. And so[I struck a light, and ended the 
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: 156 THE IDEAL AND REAL. 
business in ten minutes; for, I reckon, half an ‘*And now,”’ continued the Tennesseean, ‘‘ you 
hour would have killed you. And, now that we 3 can understand the causes of my late act of vio- 
$ have played the play out, suppose we take up our 3 lence; perhaps you will call it my hallucination. I 
¢ sticks and go out to supper!”’ 3 was sitting here by myself conning over that ancient 
2 ‘* And that,’’ quoth the Tennesseean, ‘‘wasthe ~ adventure; and I blew out my light to see if I could 
3 whole of my adventure in the Death Cave. In 2? not recall some of the wild feelings it engendered. 
$ those ten minutes, I lived through ten days of 3 I could not; and being tired, I fell asleep, and in 
¢ horror. I suppose I was mad; they say people $ slumber I was only too successful. I dreamed 
lost in caves do go mad; but, in Darling’s phrase, over the whole adventure; you woke me in the 
¢ it was ‘‘a yelling dream.’’ I may as well tell midst of a savage feeling of vindictiveness; and I 
$ you, that, as I learned afterwards, Darling was a thought I was shooting the murderer, Darling. 
; practical wag. It is certain, he did not murder ‘But I have had enough of cave adventures. 
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nor rob me, though he cruelly laughed at me. 
But I fell sick, in consequence of my mental 
agitation, and lay in his house a week; and he, 
and indeed his whole family, treated me with the 
greatest kindness, 


And—I don’t know how it is—but that dream 
has caused me a great inclination to get out into 


the daylight.’’ 
‘*And the story,’’ said I, ‘‘ has given me a good 
appetite for dinner.”’ 
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é 
$ BY MI88 MARY DAVENANT. 
$ Tur ideal—what a glow of poetic feeling rises fences, or out-houses that were ready to fall to 
4 within the heart, what forms of beauty glide pieces with old age; no old smoke-dried dwellings 
’ before the imagination, what sounds of harmony that looked as if they had never known a repair 
: sweep over the soul, even while dwelling on the since the age of Elizabeth; no half-clad negroes 
$ word! All that is lovely in nature, glorious in basking in the sun or loitering over their daily 
$ art, and holy and heavenly in action seem to meet tasks. All was fresh, whole, busy and active, § 
here, and the contemplation fills us with joy be- and showed that the master’s purse was full, and 
cause of the wondrous gift by which earth-born the master’s eye everywhere. : 
man can break the bonds that fetter him to sense, Harry being the sole survivor of a family of 3 
and thus soar into the higher regions of perennial four children, the rest of whom had died inin- 
beauty. Happy they whom no rude hand with- fancy, was the object round which the affections 
drawe from these lovely heights—who can dream of both parents were entwined, with a devoted- 3 
out their dream without being awakened by the ness that, had he been other than he was, might 
grasp of stern reality. But where are these have ensured his ruin. The one great aim of $ 
happy ones? Echo answers—where? ‘The con- their existence, to which all others were made 3 
flict with the real is allotted to us all. subservient, was the promotion of his happiness. 3 
There were few deeper dreamers of this kind In the improvements Colonel Wyndham was ; 
than Harry Wyndham. Born the heir to a large constantly projecting in the different portions of ; 
fortune, endowed with fine talents, and no small his estate, Harry was the one to be ultimately 3 
share of personal beauty, he had from early boy- benefited.—Did he expend large sumsinthe adorn- § 
hood indulged in visions of romantic happiness, ment of his house and grounds, it was as Harry’s g 
such as it seldom is the lot of mortals to realize, future residence that this was chiefly desirable. % 
and this bias of his mind had been fostered by a He imported splendid books for Harry's use, fine $ 
mother as romantic as himself. His father, Col. wines to ripen for his table, and noble animals to 3 
¢ Wyndham, a rich, hearty, hospitable man, and a occupy his stalls. In short, while these luxuries ; 
gentleman in every sense of the word, was au ministered very materially to the good Colonel’s 
§ contraire as matter of fact as possible. Possessing own gratification, it was his pride and pleasure to 
¢ a splendid estate upon the Potomac where he view them all as held in trust for his beloved son, $ 
$ always resided, he prided himself in having all his second self, and the heir of his name and 3 
about him in the most perfect keeping. His house wealth. As may be supposed, the mother was § 
$ was princely both within and without, his horses not less anxious for the happiness of this sole 3 
were the finest in the Old Dominion, his equip- remnant of her little family, but having a different 
¢ ages the best appointed, and his table served in temperament from her husband, she laboured to 
¢ the highest style. All his plantations presented a secure it ina different manner. For the pomps 
; most cheering contrast to those of his less wealthy and vanities of life she cared but little, was highly 3 
$ neighbours, in their perfect neatness and their intellectual in her tastes, and romantic in her 3 
3 high state of agricultural improvement. No torn affections. ‘The sorrows she had experienced in ; 
; 2 
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the loss of her children, seemed to have awakened 
in her soul a more tender sympathy for the woes 
of others, and to know of suffering was with her 
the signal for its relief. Love was the element in 
which she lived, and upon her husband and her 
son it rested in its holiest earthly form. We need 
hardly tell that it was devotedly returned. Under 
her fostering influence, the tender affections of 
Harry’s opening heart were assiduously cultivated 
and his mind early trained to so exclusive a love 
of all that was beautiful and ideal, that had it not 
been for the counteracting influence of his father’s 
manly tastes, the boy might have grown up a 
mere dreamer, who would have spent his life at 
his mother’s side and cared not to mingle in the 
world around him. To avoid this danger, to which 
he saw the imaginative bias of his son’s mind 
particularly exposed him, Colonel Wyndham 
determined upon sending him to Cambridge for 
his education, and after much persuasion induced 
his wife to yield her consent. It was not given, 
however, until she learned that a widowed friend 
of her own youth had removed thither for the 
education of her sons, and would receive Harry 
into her family. The tutor who had previously 
had charge of his education was also to accompany 
him, and at fifteen our hero was removed to this 
(to him) new world. The vacancy his departure 
occasioned in the domestic circle, was at the same 
time filled by Mrs. Wyndham’s adoption of the 
orphan daughter of a distant relative, a sweet at- 
tractive child of about nine years of age, on whom 
she could bestow her maternal cares. 

The four college years passed quickly away— 
Harry each year visiting his parents, and they in 
the mean time journeying to the north to see their 
son, who at length returned to them, accomplish- 
ed in all the learning of the schools, and as they 
hoped to remain permanently where his presence 
was so dearly prized. But though he loved his 
home, Harry’s early devotion to the beautiful had 
been so far strengthened by his classical studies 
that he fain would visit classic ground. Three 
years were therefore devoted to an extensive 
European tour, during which he not only bowed 
at every shrine of art, both in the splendid tem- 
ples devoted to the preservation of its choicest 
gems, and in the picturesque ruins of the glorious 
past, but sought out every resting place of beauty 
in the lone retreats of untutored nature. The 
collection of pictures, statues, medals, &c. that he 
made while absent, showed sufficiently the purity 
of his natural taste and the high refinement it had 
attained by cultivation. 

And now behold Colonel and Mrs. Wyndham 
supremely happy. Harry is once more with them, 
more attached than ever to his parents and his 
home, and has promised never again to leave it. 
The father rejoices in his son’s manly beauty and 
the frank heartiness of his manner, unspoiled by 
foreign travel; —the mother in the loving spirit 
that beams in every glance, in the maturity of his 
intellect and the purity of his heart. The adopted 
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orphan too, welcomes the stranger with joy, and 
Mrs. Wyndham has a secret hope that Harry will 
secure his earthly happiness, by drawing still 
closer the ties that unite her to this object of her 
affection. Unconsciously this hope has influ- 
enced her in the education she has bestowed upon 
the youthful Emily; and although she has care- 
fully concealed her wishes from one too pure and 
single-minded to suspect them, she has unwit- 
tingly laid a train which a spark may ignite, either 
to burn on the hallowed altar of wedded love, or 
to consume and wither the heart that cherishes it. 

‘* Well, my boy,’’ said the Colonel one day to 
his son, who was busily engaged with his mother 
and Emily in deciding upon the most appropriate 
place for the statue of a dancing nymph—*‘ will 
you never finish putting up your pictures and your 
marble women? Mercy on me! how different 
men are. When I was your age, I was looking 
at pretty girls that had some warmth and life in 
them, instead of worshipping cold stocks and 
stones as you do.”’ 

‘*When I see such an embodyment of beauty 
and grace as is imaged here I shall follow your 
example, father,’’ replied Harry; ‘‘ till then, I am 
afraid you must leave me to my stocks and 
stones.”’ 

‘* And what is beauty and grace without either 
life or motion?”’ said the Colonel, with a glance 
of infinite contempt at the statue. ‘*‘ Come out 
with me to the course, Harry, and look at Medon 
training—there is beauty and grace if you please 
—he lifts his foot as daintily as any belle in the 
union.”’ 

‘* Presently, father—when we have decided this 
momentous question — What say you, Emily? 
shall the nymph stand where the mirror can reflect 
every fold in her drapery, or here where the light 
falis so exquisitely upon her features and just 
touches her graceful arms, while the shadow of 
the window curtain throws the whole figure into 
such beautiful relief ?’’ 

** Oh, in that corner, by all means,”’ said Emily 
—‘‘unless,’’ she added hesitating, ‘‘ your mother 
prefers it elsewhere.”’ 

‘*Please yourselves, my chi!dren,”’ replied Mrs. 
Wyndham, and while Harry was superintending 
the arrangement, she called the Colonel’s atten- 
tion to a fine copy of Titian’s Flora that had just 
been hung in the drawing-room. 

‘* My dear wife,’’ he replied, ‘‘ why will you 
insist upon my admiring things for which I have 
no sort of taste. ‘The face is a pretty one, to be 
sure—but not half so lovely to my eye as that 
portrait of yourself that hangs above it, and I 
would give all the heathen goddesses together for 
one bright smile of my little Emily here’’—and 
as he spoke the Colonel drew the blushing girl 
towards him and kissed her forehead with pater- 
nal fondness. ‘‘Has not our Emily grown, Harry?”’ 

“* Very much,”’ replied Harry, still intent upon 
his statue and without a glance at the object to 
which his attention had been directed. 
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Emily did not much relish this comparison with 
the heathen goddesses, for she was well aware 
that neither her face nor form presented any of 
the classical beauty for which Harry expressed 
such devoted admiration. She was rather under 
size, very slender, and though her eyes were fine 
her nose was ua peu retrousse, and her mouth, 
though filled with splendid teeth, was decidedly 
too large. She had, however, a fair complexion, 
luxuriant hair and very pretty little hands and 
feet, and the expression of goodness and intelli- 
gence that beamed in her face more than compen- 
sated for the want of more regular beauty. Mrs. 
Wyndham and the Colonel thought her handsome 
enough for any body, but as month after month 
passed without Harry’s paying any especial ho- 
mage to her charms, they began to fear that the 
airy castle they had built for their son’s happiness 
upon the shadowy foundation of their own wishes, 
must fade away as these unsubstantial fabrics are 
apt to do. They had, however, one comfort— 
Harry showed no inclination to bestow this ho- 
mage elsewhere, and though caressed and consoled 
by many scheming mammas, he paid their fair 
daughters as little attention as civility demanded. 
The whole pleasure of his life seemed to be cen- 
tered in his home. Here he aided his mother in 
her schemes of benevolence, his father in his 
plans of improvement, particularly as they re- 
garded the comfort and happiness of his numerous 
negro dependents, and Emily in the cultivation of 
her refined and elevated tastes, which were in 
many respects the echo of his own. But his hap- 
piest hours were evidently those he spent alone— 
either among his books, where he could dive still 
deeper among the treasured remnants of ancient 
genius, and sympathize with those of later days 
who have imbibed their spirit, or in the realm of 
his own fantasy, peopled as it was with images of 
beauty drawn from its purest sources. And did 
no one form claim precedence here? Was there 
no presiding nymph in these revels of the imagi- 
nation to whom the youth yielded the worship he 
refused to those of earth? Ah yes. A vision of 
grace and loveliness had swept before him, one 
on whom the cestus of Venus had been bound, 
and to whom Minerva had imparted her heavenly 
wisdom—she whispered to him in softest accents 
of a life of love known only to the pure and good 
on earth, and enduring as existence. ‘True, she 
was but a phantom of ‘e brain, an ideal object, 
but may not her living presence one day cross his 
path, and then what happiness were his! He 
loved the gentle girl, whose sweetness and intelli- 
gence shed a charm over his daily life, with all a 
brother’s fondness, but that brighter being was 
the one his heart yearned to meet, and her image 
was the companion of his lonely hours. 

Mrs. Wyndham had, as we have said, no small 
tinge of woman in her own disposition; she was 
a firm believer in the elective affinities, (she and 
the Colonel had fallen in love with each other at 
first sight,) and therefore gave up much sooner 
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than her husband, the long-cherished idea of her 
son’s union with Emily. ‘‘ True love,’’ she said, 
‘* seldom grew out of friendship. It was a mys- 
terious sympathy that united those formed for 
each other in indissoluble bonds—an immediate 
recognition in the beloved object of all that is 
wanting to one’s own completeness,’’ and many 
other arguments of the same nature, totally in- 
comprehensible to her husband, as to most matter- 
of-fact people, but very clear and conclusive, no 
doubt, to those who use them. 

‘* What more does the boy require?’’ he would 
answer; ‘‘ has not Emily the best blood of Virginia 
flowing in her veins—is she not gentle and affec- 
tionate, sprightly and intelligent? Does she not 
sit a horse like Di Vernon —sing a ballad that 
brings tears into one’s eyes, and dance like a 
sylph? Has she not drawn Medon’s likeness with 
Dick the groom beside him, so that no one could 
mistake it—is she not learned in all the tongues? 
And then so good and religious as she is! Our 
Emily, God bless her, is an angel upon earth— 
and this blind boy not to love her after all!’’ 

‘*But he does love her, Colonel, like a fond 
devoted brother, and Emily repays it with a sis- 
ter’s affection. Neither thinks of the other in any 
tenderer relation. After all our hopes and wishes 
Emily will marry some one else, and leave us for 
a stranger. We can only pray that Harry may 
choose for himself as wisely as we have chosen 
for him; but feelings of this nature will not come 
at another’s bidding, and we are perhaps wrong 
in desiring they should.”’ 

This view of the matter did not, however, sa- 
tisfy the Colonel, who still hoped his son would 
awake to the full appreciation of Emily’s perfec- 
tions. 

The residence of Colonel Wyndham was suffi- 
ciently near the capital of our Union to allow his 
family to associate at pleasure with the motley 
throng that yearly assembles there, and our iriend 
Harry, though no devotee to such enjoyments, 
would always accompany his mother and Emily 
when their inclination led them to partake of its 
gaieties. But season followed season, and the 
beauty and fashion that courted his notice either 
there or at his father’s hospitable mansion, failed 
to win from him more than a passing regard. 
Emily too, refused to smile upon two most unex- 
ceptionable suitors, assigning as her only reason, 
the all-sufficient one, that she could not love them. 

Harry had been about three years at home, 
when, at a ball given by a foreign dignitary, he 
was aroused from a solitary meditation in which 
he had been indulging in a corner of the crowded 
saloon, by an entrée which appeared to attract 
considerable attention. The words ‘‘ beautiful,’ 
** classical,’’ ‘‘unique,’’ repeated by different 
voices around him, led him to make his way 
toward the spot to which all eyes were directed, 
where he saw his host receiving the newly arrived 
guests. A gentleman of distinguished appearance 
held on one arm a lady of middle age, but still 
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handsome and most richly dressed. On the other 
leaned a creature in the bloom of youth, and of 
such surpassing loveliness, that Harry fairly held 
his breath as he gazed upon her. She was tall 
and splendidly formed, and her face exhibited the 
faultless Grecian outline we so seldom see. There 
was the smooth low forehead, and straight finely 
chiselled nose—the mouth like Cupid’s bow—the 
full dark eye and well defined brow. Her rich 
chesnut hair was braided over it and then gather- 
ed into a knot at the back of the small head, set 
so proudly upon a neck of snowy whiteness and 
perfect symmetry.—T here was a severe simplicity 
in the lady’s dress which accorded well with her 
rare beauty. It was of plain white muslin, with 
no other ornament than two antique onyx cameos 
which looped the full hanging sleeves upon her 
shoulders. A bracelet clasped with another of 
these precious relics of art surrounded one of her 
lovely arms, and the only adornment of her head 
was a chaplet of ivy leaves, which gave her the 
air of an Iphigenia when ministering in Diana’s 
temple. Harry murmured to himself, ‘‘O Dea 
certe,’’ &c., and as soon as he had sufficiently 
recovered his senses from the confusion into 
which they were thrown by this sudden revela- 
tion of beauty, he inquired who she was, and 
learned that the party which had attracted so 
much attention consisted of Mr. and Mrs. St. 
Clair, with their eldest daughter. A northern 
metropolis had produced this peerless one, where 
her opening beauty had been jealously guarded 
from common observation; and when she was 
sixteen her parents had broken up their establish- 
ment, placed their younger children at boarding 
schools, and spent two years in Europe that this 
favourite daughter might be perfected in all the 
graces and accomplishments. They had but re- 
cently returned, unveiled the goddess, and pre- 
sented her with all her finished charms in the 
society she was formed to embellish. All this in- 
formation was buzzed about within five minutes 
of Miss St. Clair’s arrival. Five more saw Harry 
Wyndham at her side, amid a throng of other ad- 
mirers, whose flattery was received with a proud 
indifference, which argued, he thought, a decided 
superiority to the vapid commonplaces with which 
they endeavoured to win her favour. At first, 
Miss St. Clair declined dancing: ‘‘ The room was 
too crowded,’’ she said, and one by one the ex- 
quisites dropped off to seek partners elsewhere. 
Not so, however, our friend Harry; he remained 
a fixture beside her, and soon engaged her in a 
conversation in which, though all that was worth 
much was said by himself, he discovered the 
charms of her mind quite equalled those of her 
person. Miss St. Clair was sitting in a luxurious 
arm-chair, (many married ladies were standing 
near, looking as if they too would be glad to sit 
down,) and Harry was bending over her, in the 
most devoted manner, when Emily, who had 
through the evening been dancing in another room, 
entered leaning on the arm of a young attaché, 
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with whom she was chatting gaily in his own 
language; suddenly she turned pale, and an ex- 
pression of such agony crossed her face, that the 
young foreigner was terrified, and, after procuring 
her a seat, was running for Mrs. Wyndham, when 
Emily recovering herself, begged him not to sum- 
mon her, as she was merely overcome by the 
heat, and that a glass of water was all that she 
required. After tasting it, she professed herself 
quite well, and was just going to rejoin the dancers 
when Harry passed with Miss St. Clair. As soon 
as he perceived Emily, he introduced her to his 
companion, and, after the usual civilities had been 
interchanged, told Emily in a low voice to inform 
his mother that he wished very much she would 
make the acquaintance of Mrs. St. Clair and her 
daughter. Emily bowed her acquiescence, for 
she could not speak—like one in a dream she 
moved mechanically through the figures of the 
cotillion, and then left the room, after requesting 
her partner to inform Mrs. Wyndham that, being 
overcome by the heat of the crowded saloon, she 
would wait up stairs till the party broke up. Alas 
for Emily! Her own heart had just been laid 
bare to her, and its inmost secret disclosed to her- 
self. The pang of jealousy that had thrilled through 
every fibre of her frame, told her that the love 
she felt for the son of her adopted parents was far 
other than she had deemed it, and with this know- 
ledge came the conviction that he was lost to her 
for ever. What would Emily now have given for 
the seclusion of her own chamber, where she 
could have wrestled alone with her misery—but 
the kind-hearted menials who came around her, 
and bathed her forehead, and fanned her burning 
temples, forced her still to exercise strong self- 
control, and to feign that to be weakness of body 
which was suffering of far greater intensity. Mrs. 
Wyndham soon joined her, and alarmed at her 
appearance, sent to tell Harry they must go home 
immediately. But, though Emily longed for home 
as the stricken deer for the covert, she insisted on 
remaining. 

‘* Harry was enjoying the party,’’ she said, ‘‘ an 
unusual thing for him. Has he not often gone 
with us, dear aunt, when he would far rather have 
stayed at home; why should I interrupt his plea- 
sure now? I will do very well here. Go down to 
supper, and when it is over I shall be better able 
to bear the ride home than I am at present.’’ 

** Just like my own sweet Emily,’’ said Mrs. 
Wyndham, ‘‘always thinking of others rather 
than herself. If you promise to summon me the 
moment you are ready I will do as you wish,”’ 
and Emily was allowed to remain until supper 
was over. 

During their long drive home, Harry said but 
little, and when his mother spoke of Miss St. 
Clair, he only observed ‘‘ she was very lovely,”’ 
and abruptly changed the subject. He was all 
tenderness to Emily, lamented her indisposition, 
and regretted he had not been earlier apprised 
of it, with such sincerity, that she felt somewhat 
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comforted, and hoped that she might have over- 
estimated the effect of Miss St. Clair’s charms. 
When alone, Emily held a sad conference with 
her own heart. How came it that she but now 
was conscious of an attachment that must have 
gained a giant strength to have caused such suf- 
fering?’ Why had she not watched and guarded 
her affections, and not suffered them to be yielded 
up while she dreamed not of her danger? Alas! 
she knew not why—she only knew that she was 
wretched, and the more steadfastly she looked 
upon the future the more unhappy she became. 
Even supposing this admiration to be a transient 
one, might not another soon succeed it, and would 
not the same agony be again endured? But we 
must leave Emily tossing upon her restless couch, 
and follow our here, who is viewing the doubtful 
future under a far different aspect. The idol of his 
imagination has now appeared to him, and can he 
but win her for his own he asks no higher blessing. 
Both by looks and words she had distinguished 
him above his companions; so far, at least, he has 
no reason to be discouraged, and he is dwelling in 
blissful anticipation upon the realization of his life- 
long dreams. His fancy pictures this fair creature 
moving day after day in his beloved household cir- 
cle, dispensing happiness to all, and, like another 
Eve, beautifying his earthly paradise. Sleep at 
length steals over him, that he may embody in 
still lovelier forms the visions of his waking hours. 

From this day Harry seems a changed man. 
Hitherto indifferent to society, he is now foremost 
in every place of amusement. Emily is still in- 
disposed, and neither Colonel nor Mrs. Wynd- 
ham will leave her, but Harry is ever on the wing, 
either riding or walking with Julia St. Clair or at 
the frequent entertainments she graces with her 
presence. Each day’s intercourse increases his ad- 
miration both for her and her high-bred parents, 
who, on their part, receive his advances wiih un- 
disguised satisfaction. At first he fancies a rival 
in every one that approaches her, but the softer 
cadence of her voice when addressing him, the 
brighter smile with which he is welcomed, and 
the ready ear she lends to his slightest word, svon 
assure him that he has nothing to fear, and he 
gives himself up to the delightful conviction that 
he is beloved by the object of his adoration. 

Of course an affair of this kind, carried on so 
much in public, soon became the theme of every 
tongue, and Colonel and Mrs. Wyndham were 
frequently congratulated upon their son’s ap- 
proaching marriage, long before they learned from 
Harry, who, contrary to his usual openness of 
character, had said little on the subject, how deep- 
ly his feelings were interested. It was not, in fact, 
until all was arranged between him and the fair 
lady, that the seal seemed taken from his lips, and 
he poured out his full soul to his parents and 
Emily, believing that their joy in his success was 
equal to his own. Unfortunately, however, the 
Colonel. had taken no fancy either to the young 
lady nor her parents. 
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‘* They were regular highflyers,’’ he said, ‘‘with 
nothing but their great pretensions to keep them 
afloat. He liked home ways and home people, 
not those who did nothing but wander about the 
world and give out that they were great, though 
no one knew whence their greatness was derived. 
The daughter might be every thing she seemed, 
but the mother was too artificial in her manners 
for him to trust to her smooth words and set 
speeches. Her husband was evidently under her 
despotic control, and he thought it a great risk to 
marry the daughter of a false and overbearing wo- 
man.,”’ 

‘*Have you no opinion of your son’s penetra- 
tion, Colonel?’”? Mrs. Wyndham would reply. 
‘* Harry says that he never saw a more beautiful 
picture of united affection than Mr. St. Clair’s 
family presents. His perceptions are too true 
about most things to admit the possibility of his 
being deceived in a matter of such importance as 
the character of those with whom he is to be so 
nearly allied.”’ 

‘* A man in love is easily deceived. I have seen 
more of life than you have, my dear, simply be- 
cause I look at people with my own eyes, instead 
of through rose-coloured glasses as you do, and I 
never see a woman who appears so very soft and 
gentle that she cannot raise her voice much above 
a whisper, and whose every word and look be- 
trays a studied forethought of the effect they are 
to produce, that I do not mistrust her sadly. Half 
of them are shrews, and the other half obstinate 
intriguers—I am much mistaken if Mrs. St. Clair 
is not a little of both.”’ 

‘*T cannot think it,’’ said Mrs. Wyndham. 
‘*To me there is something so fascinating in her 
polished elegance that I must admire her. But, 
even granting the mother is an artificial character, 
the daughter may be different; and if, as I often 
think, the soul imparts a portion of its loveliness 
to the form it animates, it must be a pure and 
elevated one that shines through such rare beauty 
as hers.”’ 

‘Yet I have seen many unworthy beauties in 
my day,”’ replied the Colonel smiling, ‘‘ and you 
a few also, if my recollection serves me. But we 
will not dispute about Miss St. Clair; she is Har- 
ry’s choice, and I will love herif Ican. God grant 
she makes him as happy as he deserves to be; 
she is not like Emily though, and I rather suspect 
Emily fancies her as little as I do.”’ 

‘* Emily knows but little of her. You remem- 
ber she was taken sick the very evening we first 
met the St. Clairs, and, except on the two days 
they dined here, has not seen them since. Even 
then she was too weak to be down stairs all the 
time. She thinks Julia very beautiful, and will, I 
know, love her as the source of Harry's happi- 
ness.”’ 

‘*Ttis but for that happiness that I wish from my 
soul he had not been so precipitate. He has been 
so dazzled by Julia St. Clair’s beauty and accom- 
plishments, that he has taken every thing else for 
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granted. He can know nothing of her real cha- 
racter, and he loves the creature of his own ima- 
gination, embodied in her form.’’ So saying, the 
Colonel left the room, leaving his wife to the un- 
comfortable reflections to which his very prosaic 
doubts had given rise. 

The four short weeks which were all that Har- 
ry’s impetuosity suffered to elapse between his 
introduction to Julia St. Clair and his engagement 
with her, had been spent very sadly by Emily. 
Frequent headaches, accompanied by an occa- 
sional fever, to which her mental agitation had 
given rise, formed the excuse for her withdrawing 
herself altogether from society, and partially from 
the family circle. Perfect quiet and darkness were, 
she said, her best restoratives, and with truth; and 
as her physician did not see that much was amiss, 
she was allowed to try these welcome remedies. 
During this one month Emily seemed to have 
lived an age. Her affections, naturally warm, had 
been concentrated by the strong ties of duty and 
gratitude upon those who had taken her, a desti- 
tute orphan, from her forsaken home, and cherish- 
ed her with such tenderness, that she had since that 
dark hour known sorrow but in name. Towards 
Harry these feelings had unconsciously assumed 
another form—one dangerous but beautiful, and 
she now held stern inquisition to see how she 
could have so greatly erred. Had she ever thought 
he loved her? never for a moment, with other than 
fraternal love. Hers had been a free offering to 
his many virtues. and she felt, even now, proud 
that it was on one so worthy it had been bestow- 
ed. Much heroism is in the world, of which, 
careless and unconcerned as it is, it takes no no- 
tice; but there is perhaps no greater call for heroic 
effort than that which many a gentle woman has 
experienced in the need of combatting and con- 
quering a feeling which, in its nature noble and 
elevating, becomes wrong by circumstances, and 
because unrequited, dare not be indulged. ‘To this 
effort Emily now addressed herself, in humble 
dependence upon a strength higher than her own. 
Harry would soon be another’s, her affection for 
him would then be sin—a sin from which she 
prayed in agony of spirit that she might be de- 
livered. Flight was impossible—she could not 
desert those who had cherished her so fondly now, 
when she might, in some measure, repay their 
cares; their son was equally necessary to them, 
and he would ere long bring his beloved bride to 
his home; she must witness their mutual love, and 
learn to find her own lost happiness in theirs. 
Two months were to pass before this dreaded 
moment would arrive; during most of the time 
Harry would be about with the St. Clairs, who 
were to return immediately to the north, where, 
among their own friends the marriage would take 
place. Mr. and Mrs. St. Clair were then to sail 
again for Europe, taking with them their second 
daughter. During this interval Emily determined 
she would strive to regain her mental and bodily 
strength so far as to enable her to be present at 
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the ceremony, and to receive them with cheer- 
fulness on their return. 

And Emily kept her word. The struggle was 
endured and the victory achieved without a suspi- 
cion of the truth having crossed the mind of 
either of her affectionate guardians. What she 
suffered was only known to Him who gave her 
strength to bear it, and upon whose altar she laid 
her gift of a broken and a contrite heart. From 
this time her life was to be for others, self was 
immolated, and though she felt ‘‘ that there had 
passed a glory from the earth,’’ a higher glory 
was henceforth to beam upon her path, from hea- 
ven. True, her eye was less bright, her laugh 
less gleesome, her cheek less glowing than before; 
but the high resolve that had settled on her brow 
gave a dignity to her air that was more attractive 
—her girlhood was gone, she was now a woman. 

The many cares that pressed upon Colonel and 
Mrs. Wyndham at this time, prevented their no- 
ticing the change; it grew out of her enfeebled 
health, and when that health was restored, Emily 
was as actively engaged with the arrangements 
they were making to receive the bride, as in her 
brightest and happiest days. All was ready, and 
they were just about commencing their journey, 
to be present at the marriage, when a violent fit 
of the gout so disabled the Colonel that it was 
impossible for any of them to leave home. One 
great trial was therefore spared Emily, and Harry 
had been two weeks a husband before she again 
saw him. 

One wing of the house had been appropriated 
to the use of the newly married couple. It was 
furnished with exquisite taste, a piano and harp 
were placed in their sitting-room, in which also 
had been arranged Harry’s favourite books, and 
many of his chosen specimens of virtu, and nothing 
seemed wanting to render it a fitting retreat for 
the most fastidious and luxurious Sybarite. But 
Mrs. Harry Wyndham was evidently not entirely 
satisfied—no word of commendation escaped her 
lips. Emily had dressed her apartments with the 
choicest flowers the garden and green-house could 
produce—she did not appear to see them, and on 
the first evening of her arrival, seemed possessed 
with but two ideas—the fatigue of her journey and 
the heat of the weather. Harry was not conscious 
of this ungraciousness, being entirely occupied in 
trying to alleviate his wife’s discomfort, but the 
other members of the family felt it keenly, and 
the Colonel shook his head after they had left the 
young people, remarking ‘‘ that it was a bad be- 
ginning.’’ Next day the lady was too languid to 
appear at breakfast, and Harry made the best 
apology he could for her defection, saying that 
she was fond of the French custom of taking her 
coffee in her chamber, and that it was one she 
generally pursued. A large party was expected 
at dinner, when matters wore a better aspect. 
Mrs. Harry Wyndham was more lovely than ever 
in her bridal array, her husband was radiant with 
happiness, and both appeared to the greatest ad- 
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vantage. She, all smiles and gentleness, sang 
and played on the harp in masterly style, and he, 
brilliant with wit, enchained the attention by his 
powers of conversation. ‘The party was kept up 
until jate, and all parted in rapture with the beau- 
tiful bride. Mrs. Harry Wyndham was in fact a 
regularexhibitor. When under the excitement of 
company no one could be more captivating—when 
at home and with her family, no one could be 
more disagreeable. Spoiled and flattered from 
childhood, she had early learned to consider her 
beauty an endowment that gave her an undoubted 
superiority, and was only anxious to secure such 
accomplishments as would display her person to 
the greatest advantage. Her mother, a worldly, 
intriguing woman, had decided that this beautiful 
daughter must make a brilliant match, and from 
the eligibles that were in the market, and within 
reach, at the time of her return to her native 
country, she had selected the heir of Colonel 
Wyndham’s wealth as the most desirable parti. 
Her minute inquiries concerning his tastes, led to 
the adoption of the classical costume that so de- 
lighted him, and of the sentiments that conciliated 
his deeper regard. ‘The daughter yielded herself 
unreservedly to her mother’s wishes, and acted 
her part to admiration. But now that the prize 
was hers, there was no need for further effort-— 
the goddess stepped from her pedestal, and show- 
ed herself in her true colours—a vain, selfish, ca- 
pricious woman. 

Nothing that the tenderest affection could de- 
vise was omitted by her husband, his parents, 
and the anxious Emily, to contribute to Julia’s 
happiness; but, unless she was the centre of an 
admiring circle, she would ever maintain the same 
indifferent manner that was so repulsive on her 
first arrival, and which by degrees spread con- 
straint and discomfort through the once cheerful 
family. Did her husband wish their solitary hours 
enlivened by her voice or harp? she was always 
hoarse or fatigued. Would he try to tempt her 
by the beauty of the day to ramble with him 
among his favourite walks? she was incapable of 
so great an exertion. Did he strive to interest 
her in his intellectual pursuits, and read aloud to 
her from some favourite author? she would some- 
times fall asleep among the cushions of the sofa, 
or at others would interrupt him by observations 
that showed her thoughts were far away, and en- 
gaged with the frivolity in which she most de- 
lighted. 

But this was not all: Julia Wyndham, like most 
narrow minded women, was fond of power, and 
was evidently determined to rule her husband and 
his family with absolute control. This was not, 
however, quite so easily accomplished as she had 
expected, and the slightest opposition to her will 
wou!d produce fits of sullenness which were griev- 
ous to be borne. Harry, with little knowledge of 
female character, beyond that acquired in his own 
amiable family, was at first quite bewildered by 
the various phases her uncertain temper assumed; 
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but soon learning to attribute them to their true 
cause, he became fully conscious of the misery of 
his situation. It was like an awakening in his 
coffin—he was tied for life to a woman without 
heart, without mind, and he almost feared, with- 
out principle—certainly without the principle that 
led to a right performance of duty. But she was 
his wife! a sacred name, and one that enjcined 
sacred responsibilities; it must be his part to stand 
between her and sorrow; and whatever her indif- 
ference to his happiness, to labour to secure hers 
as best he might. But how wide the contrast 
between the watchfulness for another’s well-being 
that springs from ardent reciprocal affection and 
that arising from the colder dictates of duty. 
What delightful intuition in the one! what con- 
scious effort in the other! Yet though the bliss 
of the former is immeasurably greater, self-sacri- 
fice, at duty’s bidding, brings with it its own re- 
ward. Harry Wyndham had been hitherto a 
dreamer: he now became a man of action. ‘The 
beautiful ideal of domestic happiness that he had 
nourished for years, had faded before him, and 
the hard reality of disappointment pressed sorely 
upon his sensitive feelings. But it was of no avail 
to yield to despondency; he must endeavour, if 
he can, to conceal his unhappiness, and by con- 
stant occupation fill the aching void within. His 
father’s health had become infirm, and Harry was 
active in attending to the duties he was unable to 
perform. He also rejected entirely the style of 
reading to which he had formerly been so much 
devoted, and in his leisure hours pursued a course 
of serious study calculated to reduce ‘‘ that for- 
ward, delusive faculty,’’ imagination, to the do- 
minion of sterner reason. | 

Thus, one year from his wedding day, saw our 
hero fully disenchanted; it also saw him labouring 
to dissipate the sorrow he saw his unfortunate 
choice had entailed upon his parents, whose hap- 
piness was bound up in his! This was, however, 
a difficult task. Colonel and Mrs. Wyndham had 
strict notions of feminine dignity, and it was a 
hard trial to witness the efforts made by their 
daughter to gain the admiration of strangers, while 
she was so utterly indifferent to pleasing them. 
No mustachioed foreigner could appear in society, 
whose exclusive attentions she did not strive to 
appropriate. She would often invite those most 
disagreeable to the family, to the Colonel’s table, 
load them with civilities, and hardly bestow a look 
on their most cherished friends, if they had not 
the external attractions which alone could win 
her regards. The Washington season was hardly 
over, before she would insist upon her husband 
conducting her to some other mart of vanity, and, 
if he did not at once comply, her ill temper knew 
no bounds. She would then either seclude her- 
self entirely from the family, or behave towards 
them with a cold repulsiveness that showed how 
deeply she was offended. 

One day, after her conduct had been more than 
usually irritating to her husband, Emily was sit- 
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ting in a recess of the library when Harry entered, 
and, not perceiving her, threw himself into a large 
chair and groaned so heavily, that Emily sprang 
towards him thinking he had been taken suddenly 
ill. He started when he saw her, and said, 

**It is nothing, Emily—at least nothing that 
you can relieve,’’ and seeing the deep sympathy 
expressed in her countenance, he took her hand 
as he added, ‘‘ my beloved sister, I have unwit- 
tingly betrayed my misery to you—you cannot be 
ignorant of it, but it is of my own causing, and I 
alone should suffer. Your pale cheeks and my 
parents’ sadness press sorely upon my spirit, and 
I have just been thinking it would be best for us 
all that I should yield to Julia’s wishes, and take 
her abroad for a short time. How hard it is to 
tear myself from home, God only knows. Will 
you sound my father on the subject? his health is 
not what it used to be, and I cannot leave him 
against his will.’’ 

““Do not- leave him, Harry,’’ said Emily in 
tears. ‘‘ What would he do without you, now 
that he is so lame and incapable of business? We 
will make Julia happy here. Oh! if she would 
only let me, I would devote myself to gaining 
her love, and be a sister to her as I have been to 
you.”’ 

‘* You have been a sad sister lately,’’ said Har- 
ry with a faint smile. ‘‘ You never bring your 
books and drawings to me as you did in former 
times, when we were both so happy. Do you re- 
member with what faith we looked upon the fu- 
ture? What dreams of happiness and usefulness 
we then indulged? All faded now and gone, their 
very memory making the present still more dark 
—to one of us at least. You, thank heaven, are 
still happy; but I am miserable.”’ 

‘* Harry, do not talk thus. Is there not a higher 
worth in duty well performed than in fancy’s 
brightest visions? Are you not a kind husband, 
a devoted son, an active citizen, a kind friend? 
Do not both poor and rich around you rise up and 
call you blessed, and because one dream is unful- 
filled, do you count the rest as nothing?’’ 

** You are right, Emily—-it was a moment of 
weakness—I should not despond, for many sources 
of happiness are still open to me. Contentment, 
you know Coleridge says, is ‘‘ next to best,’’ and 
that I will struggle to attain. In one thing you 
can aid me, by trying to veil my domestic sorrows 
from my parents—make them think me blind, de- 
luded—-any thing but what I am’’—and Harry 
hastily quitted the room. 

Three days after this conversation, Colonel 
Wyndham was attacked with a violent gout in his 
stomach, which soon closed his earthly career. 
By his father’s will, Harry now became the pes- 
sessor of the estate on which ke resided; an ample 
provision was made for the widow and Emily, and 
to the former was bequeathed a beautiful house 
lately built in the neighbourhood, to which she 
could retire, if such was her wish. So tender a 
husband and father could not fail to be deeply 
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mourned, and had Julia Wyndham possessed one 
particle of feeling, it must have been excited by 
the distress she witnessed. Mrs. Wyndham was 
closely confined to her apartment, so that she was 
spared the trial of seeing her absolute indifference, 
but Emily saw it all, and wept in bitterness of 
spirit over her heartlessness. 

Julia at once assumed the control of the esta- 
blishment. She rummaged through all the de- 
positaries of plate, china, and linen, and could not 
conceal her delight in viewing the contents as her 
own. New domestic arrangements were intro- 
duced, and the old family servants scolded for their 
stupidity, in not comprehending them immediately. 
To complete Harry’s mortification, Mr. and Mrs. 
St. Clair and their daughter returned from Eu- 
rope, within a few weeks of his father’s death, and 
after visiting their sons at college, came imme- 
diately to his house with such an array of trunks 
and boxes, as made it evident they had decided 
upon a long sojourn. Harry might possibly have 
prevented his wife entertaining company in the 
present state of the family, but could exercise no 
authority over her parents, who, anxious to re- 
ceive their friends, soon made the house as gay as 
ever, and Mrs. Wyndham and Emily, in their 
apartments, over the drawing-room, were conti- 
nually pained by the sounds of mirth that accorded 
so ill with their own desolate feelings. They saw 
by Harry’s countenance how deeply this conduct 
distressed him, and as his wife’s defects had ever 
been a sacred subject to them, they forebore to 
complain of it, but determined to have their other 
abode prepared for their immediate reception. 
Through Emily’s active energy this was speedily 
accomplished, and to Harry’s sorrow, these ob- 
jects of his affection, whose society was now his 
only solace, were literally driven from his house 
by the cold-hearted selfishness of his wife. He 
could not, however, oppose their removal-—he 
saw that it was for the best; and now inured to 
suffering, acquiesced with calmness, and exerted 
himself to render their new abode as attractive to 
them as he could. 

Had Mrs. Wyndham never before been repaid 
for her disinterested kindness to her adopted 
child, she reaped the full reward of it now. Na- 
turally of a most dependent disposition, and de- 
prived, as she was, of those on whom she had 
hitherto leaned, Emily must now be her protector, 
consoler, guide, every thing; and well had nature 
and experience fitted Emily for the task. She 
moved in their little household like a being from 
a higher sphere, whose errand to earth was one 
of love, and whose dearest ministry was that of 
consolation. While Julia, a wedded wife, was 
displaying her beauty and accomplishments to 
gain the admiration of the world, Emily, of the 
same age, was devoting her far more extensive 
talents and acquirements to cheer and refresh the 
broken spirit of one solitary mourner. She strove 
to keep from Mrs. Wyndham’s knowledge all 
that would pain her in the conduct of her daugh- 
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ter-in-law, and her slightest acts of kindness were 
placed before her in the most favourable light. 
Had Julia been the sister of her blood, instead of 
her who had won the heart she would have given 
worlds to gain, she could not have been more 
careful of her reputation. If Mrs. Wyndham en- 
tered upon the subject of Harry’s domestic trials, 
Emily, with nicest tact, would lead the conversa- 
tion to other things, or speak of his wife’s defects 
as those for which years and experience would 
probably bring the remedy. But the expression 
of sadness that gradually deepened upon her son’s 
once happy face, told the mother a different tale, 
and her active imagination became morbidly fearful 
lest Julia’s passion for admiration might add pub- 
lic disgrace to secret misery. The downward 
course is smooth, and there is no knowing how 
far Julia might have descended, had not her ca- 
reer of vanity been suddenly arrested, and her 
own self-will brought on her a fearful punishment. 

Julia had prevailed upon her indulgent husband 
to seek out matches to a splendid pair of carriage 
horses that were appropriated to her use. The 
newly purchased animals were young, high-spirit- 
ed, and not yet completely broken to the harness, 
but Julia’s impatience to sport her handsome 
equipage was such, that Harry interposed his ab- 
solute prohibition of her attempting to use the 
four horses until he thought it perfectly safe, when 
he would himself accompany her. More than a 
fortnight passed, and the horses were still pro- 
nounced unsafe by Harry, though the coachman 
and groom said they went quiet as lambs in their 
last drive. It was a beautiful day, late in June, 
and Mrs. St. Clair and her daughter, who had 
been some time with Julia, and were to set out 
for the north the next day, were to pay a visit 
about six miles distant, when Julia proposed (as 
several strangers were at the house of their friend 
before whom she wished to make a display) 
that they should turn out their dashing equipage. 
Mrs. St. Clair at first objected, but on the testi- 
mony of the coachman being favourable, gave her 
conset. Harry was absent from home, and would 
not return till the next day, he would know no- 
thing of the matter, and the three ladies set off 
early in the afternoon, in high spirits. The drive 
to Mrs. L.’s was happily accomplished, the horses 
behaved perfectly well, were exceedingly ad- 
mired, and they had proceeded more than a mile 
on their homeward route, when Mrs. St. Clair 
became alarmed by the appearance of a threaten- 
ing cloud, and begged the coachman to drive as 
fast as possible. The horses were therefore put 
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to their speed, but before they were near home a ° 


flash of lightning, followed by severe thunder, so 
terrified the animals, that they dashed violently 
forward. The ladies lost their presence of mind 
and screamed aloud, when a second clap caused 
the leaders to start aside, which Julia perceiving, 
and giving all up for lost, jumped out of the open 
carriage, at the very moment when coming in 
contact with a bank on the road side, it was over- 
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turned, crushing her beneath its weight. Mrs. 
and Miss St. Clair were thrown upon the grass, 
and though bruised were not seriously injured; 
the servants were severely hurt, and, when some 
negroes who were passing on their return from 
the field, raised the body of the shattered carriage, 
the unhappy Julia was found lifeless beneath it. 
= * 7 * + 

Two years passed away after the terrible ca- 
tastrophe, and Harry still dwelt in solitary seclu- 
sion in his paternal mansion. It had been Mrs. 
Wyndham’s wish to return to him as soon as Mr. 
St. Clair’s family had removed, but Emily show- 
ed so great a reluctance to leave their humbier 
home, that for the first time a suspicion of the 
truth flashed across the mind of her affectionate 
guardian. The idea once admitted, a thousand 
recollections added to its force, and, as Mrs. 
Wyndham, thus enlightened, reviewed the mourn- 
ful past, her affection for her adopted child be- 
came almost reverence, while she dwelt upon the 
beautiful consistency of her conduct. Her con- 
viction that it was right to avoid the danger of re- 
viving long crushed though possibly still existing 
feelings, led her to acquiesce in Emily’s wish that 
they should remain in their present dwelling. 
Harry was, of course, their daily visitor, but Emily 
gaining wisdom by experience, had always some 
indispensable duty that absorbed her closely while 
he was with them, and resolutely guarded every 
avenue by which the destroyer of her peace might 
again effect an entrance. She fe!t that association 
with him was now more than ever dangerous, 
and that the noble, earnest, self-subdued man was 
even more attractive than the romantic and intel- 
lectual youth to whom her young affections had 
been so freely offered. She thought too, that the 
years, which had but added to his manly beauty, 
had robbed her of the freshness of her youth, and 
left her no graces to supply their place. But 
Emily at five-and-twenty was, though she knew 
it not, more lovely than in her early girlhood, for 
her person, then too slight, had expanded, her 
manner had acquired a more finished elegance, 
and her beautiful eye—that index of the soul— 
spoke hers to be the mansion of all pure thoughts 
and holy affections. 

It was a fair summer evening, and Emily, faith- 
ful to her plan, had torn herself from the society 
that she felt, in spite of all her precautions was 
daily becoming more dear to her, and, having 
quitted the house through a side door, was in- 
dulging in some very melancholy reflections, as 
she pursued her solitary walk towards a wood at 
a short distance—‘‘Oh this weakness of the soul,”’ 
she murmured, ‘‘ this re-awakening of memories 
once conquered, and as I fondly thought, utterly 
subdued. I have striven and prayed against it, and 
yet, with all my agonizing experience, I am again 
dwelling on his looks and tones, and long-forbid- 
den feelings rise upon my heart. Oh that he 
would again leave us! that he would visit the 
home of the arts he so adores, and return wedded 
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to one really worthy of him,—and Emily tried to 
familiarize herself with this idea, and absorbed in 
painful thought, wandered farther into the wood, 
and marked not the deepening twilight. She was 
aroused by hearing her name repeated in well- 
known accents, and after replying to the call, was 
immediately joined by Harry, who, uneasy at her 
prolonged absence, had come in search of her. 
Emily apologized for the trouble she had given 
him, and declining his offered arm, was hurrying 
homeward as fast as she could, when Harry said, 
in a sad tone, ‘‘ Emily, is there to be no end to 
this coldness? Will you never again accept the 
smallest kindness at my hands without apologies 
and hesitations so different, oh! how different 
from your confiding affection in former days?”’ 

‘* We were both young then, Harry,’’ answer- 
ed Emily. ‘‘ Time, you know, makes sad havoc 
with us all; and I may have grown cold and in- 
different, though I was not till now aware of it.’’ 

‘You are cold to none but me,”’ said Harry, 
‘* and perhaps there is no one else that would feel 
it so keenly. Emily, you alone know what my 
sufferings once were, and with you alone rests the 
power to obliterate their memory.’’ Emily al- 
most gasped for breath, and her agitation became 
apparent to her companion, who supporting her 
with his arm, continued, ‘‘ you will think me 
abrupt, Emily, but you so sedulously avoid any 
confidential intercourse with me, that I have been 
unburdening my fears and doubts to my mother, 
who bids me be of courage,—may I go on?’ A 
slight pressure of the small hand that rested on 
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his arm, induced him to proceed.——‘‘ Yes, Emily,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ I offer you not a second love, but a first, 
true and abiding affection. Your virtues won my 
early homage, and though my senses were en- 
thralled by another, their mild and heavenly radi- 
ance only shone upon me the more brightly in 
my darkened hours; but I will not dwell on them 
—they are past, and have taught their lesson. 
Tell me, Emily, may I hope? Will you again 
let me bask in your sunny smile, and bring joy 
and gladness once more to my desolate home?”’ 

He waited in vain for an answer—the revulsion 
of feeling had been too much for Emily, and she 
could only sob upon the arm that supported her. 
He drew her more closely to him and said, ‘*‘ My 
beloved, one word:’’ she raised her beautiful eyes, 
now filled with tears, towards him, in the clear 
moonlight, and in the melting tenderness of their 
glance her lover read his fate even before she had 
words to utter, ‘‘Harry, Iam yours—only yours— 
now and for ever.”’ 

Need we go on?—need we tell of the happiness 
founded upon the reality of goodness and affection 
as we have told of the misery that resulted from 
trusting to their imaginary counterfeits?) From a 
thousand happy firesides and beloved homes goes 
forth the testimony which Harry Wyndham's ex- 
perience fully confirms—that the grand essential 
of domestic bliss is in the beauty of the soul, in- 
visible indeed to the eye of sense, but, like its 
Great Source, revealing its presence by the joys 
and the benefits it diffuses around it. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE ISLES. 


BY A POOR SCHOLAR. 


SCENA I. 


Tuere’s a far fair land, where the broad leaf gleams, 
And shadows the sunbeam o’er summer bo wers— 
Where the glad gold light, of the solar beams, 
Falls yellow yet mellowed, through foliage and flowers: 
Tis a clime o’er whose azure no cold cloud lowers: 
But a deep blue sea, and a deep blue sky, 
Deep and blue as the light of a languishing eye— 
Spread above and around—and all nature would seem 
The peerless in picture—the dazzling in dream. 


’Tis a land where the green leaf is brilliant and broad; 
Dark eyed are its daughters, and lovely in sooth: 

Aye, fair as the Furst that came glowing from God— 
Pure as she, ere the fruit had beguiled her from truth— 
Tis the clime of the Creole! the land of the south! 

We may dream as the Moslem—but why the ideal? 

Here’s the Giaour’s daughter, as lovely, yet real— 

Conception alone cannot image her beauty— 

Oh! to see is to feel that devotion is duty! 


Brighter by far than her loved land’s sky— 
Fairer, more pure than its purple dye— 


Is the lustrous glance of that bold black eye, 
Like the sheen of the star through the cloud rolling by: 
Who can look and not love? ‘tis not I—’tis not I! 
Who can gaze and not glow? Art thou adamant? No! 
And a thrill through the soul of a cynic would go, 
When wild from the night, of those orbs darkly bright, 
In their roll, gleams the soul, blending beauty, love, light! 


Boundless and broad as her circling ocean— 
Undying and deep as its tints of azure— 

Burns her bosom with willing but wild devotion. 
Oh! pure is her passion, as pungent its pleasure! 
Happy is he, who, that heart's whole treasure, 

Is cherished and cheered by a love like this! 

Tis the acme of feeling! ’tis bliss—’tis bliss, 

To live in the light of those eloquent eyes!— 

To live in a heart that loves deeply, or dies! 


The casa of the Count De Lorme, 
Gleams o’er the Bay of Leogane, 

Whose blue wave scarcely stirs the storm 
That wildly wakes the Spanish main. 

So green the shores—so bright the skies, 
That he the daring Genoese, 
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; 166 THE POLACCA MARQUE. 
; Whose caraval first cleft these seas, ; Appears upon the corridor? 
$ Well named it “ Vale of Paradise.” ; Hair like the wing of raven, straying, 
$ Half shrouds a neck of snowy whiteness; 
2 ’Tis fairer than the Eastern Eden! 2 Eye, black, bright as the eagle’s, playing 
2 Say, hath its bowers an Eve as fair? With clouds, yet lovely in its brightness; 
; Yes, many a bright and beauteous maiden, Cheek, lips, who tastes alone can te} | 
§ That with the Lost might well compare, Thy loveliness unmatched, Azele! 
g Has lived, has loved, and languished there. 4 
2 Yet, since that band with glory laden, 2 Half leaning o’er the balustrade 3 
é Planted their banner bathed in gore, i She looked out on the moonlit sea, 2 
¢ Upon Hispaniola’s shore, ; All lucid, save where fell the shade, ; 
$ Of none does fame or story tell From the dark green leaves of the mangrove tree; = ¢ 
> Fairer in face, of lovelier form, She saw the white sail spread afar 
2 Than she the beauteous Azele, 2 On the laden lugger homeward bending, 
; The only daughter of De Lorme. 3 She saw the keenly twinkling star : 
: * * * * * $ To the azure wave its brilliance lending, 
$ ; She saw the pirogue close in shore, 
$ The day hath closed—the night hath come— 2 And the light boat o’er the water dancing; 
é The bell has called the bond-slave home. ; She heard the dip of the feathered oar, 
$ The moon now rising mild and meek, $ And saw its blade in the moonbeam glancing; 
§ Gilds La Serrania’s lonely peak. $ She heard the song melt on the billow, 
é The silver light is gaily streaming ; From the boga’s skiff down by the willow, 
g In picture through the orange bowers— ; Yet heeds she not nor sound nor song, 
‘ The fairy raylets dancing, gleaming, ; That tremble the blue wave along; 
2 Like living things on half-oped flowers. 5 And craft that ply close by the shore Q 
¢ There's not a whisper on the deep, } She heeds not, for the waters o’er g 
$ Save where some gentle zephyrs creep, ? Is flung the glance of her gazing eye, 
; And scarcely could you call it wind, ; On the line where meet the sea and sky. 
For heavy sleeps the tamarind; ; 
2 And e’en the aspen’s quaking leaf, ; The sea is silent—all are gone— 
; From ceaseless labour seeks relief, > Yet scans she still the horizon. 
$ And droops beneath the cold moonlight— ; Vain is her vigil—vain, to-night 
5 A calm but not a suliry night— ; She has outwatched the crescent’s light, $ 
$ For there is dew upon the myrtles; 2 For now the moon, the ocean’s daughter, : 
; There’s dew upon the olive leaf, 2 Is drinking deep the purple water; . 
8 Like to the pearly tear that startles ; And shell and shore no longer sparkle, 
$ Yet lingers on the eye of grief: ; And the blue wavelets deeply darkle. $ 
; A night that you would wander lone, $ In vain she looks the lone sea over, Q 3 
Along the silent strand of ocean, 2 To-night she may not see her lover. < 
2 And think of days long past, and gone, : He’s far upon the Spanish main, 
With painful, yet with aweet emotion: $ Though bending fast the isle to gain. 
> A night that anguish deep would mellow, $ To-night her vigil will be vain, 
? For ali seems fair and innocent; ; He anchors not in Leogane. 
3 E’en falsely mirrored sleeps the billow, 2 Away! repose, my gentle dama, g 
: While storms are in its bosom pent; § That lovely form upon the cama. | 
$ And smooth too were the cheek of sadness, $ To-night along those waters dark 2 
Unwrinkled were the brow of care, > No eye sees the Pulacca Marque. 
2 And the lorn heart would gather gladness, 2 é 
; To linger but a moment there! ; — 
2 $ 
The casa stands not on the shore— ? SCENA IL. 
3 Inland an hundred rods or more; H 
; But from its walls down to the beach, H Where are the winds? lo! Leogane i 
; Through gay parterre and gardens reach, g Is mirroring the purple heaven! 3 
? Green lanes o’erarched with jasmine flowers, } Yet not a breath comes o’er the main; 
; Where lilies droop along the walk; ? Yon far polacca may not gain 
; And fountains flinging crystal showers 3 The Port ere closing hour of even ; 
$ All through the lonely midnight hours, ; Yet the broad yellow banner drooping, 
; In strange and solemn spirit-talk ; And listless o’er the royals stooping, 
2 The voices of creation mock. } To gazing landsman may reveal 3 
; The golden emblem of Castile. é 
é Yet now, no voice of living thing ‘ 
3 Is heard within those garden bowers ; See! they’ve clewed the fore-sail—main! 5 
$ Save the lone mock-bird’s notes that ring ; Hands unseen brail up the spanker! 
; And tremble on the leaves, and flowers, ? Hark! the rasping rolling chain! 
¢ And echo sofily from the towers— H Hark! the plunging of the anchor! é 
We list—the soul that song devours; ; And the spray o’er the crystal waters hurled, $ 
2 Its music cheers the drooping heart— ; And the wave in white circling eddies curled, 
In vain we try from it to part— 2 Have dappled and died—the dark schooner’s asleep, 
It holds us by some mystic spell; ; Silent and lone on the distant deep. 
$ By what strange tie we cannot tell! $ * * * * * $ 
$ And there for ever could we dwell, ) 
2 In the moon’s enchanting light, g Sunset hath passed, still the blue wave is glassed, 
2 Listening with fond delight, 2 And in Leogane’s bay sleeps the breeze on the billow, 
$ The warbler of the Tropic night! ¢ For when Zephyr would steal a short moment from ule, 
No lovelier spot may he choose for his pillow. ' 
; Oh! can she be a thing of earth? $ | 
‘ Say, is she not of heavenly birth, 2 It is a lovely tropic night, I 
‘ Who through the casa’s fulding door 3 Glad along the dark sea glancing, : 
2 ¢ 7 
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Plays the crescent’s trembling light, 
While each raylet darting, dancing, 
Seems to fancy’s wild romancing, 

Living form of ocean sprite! 

Landward loom upon the sight 
Glowing peak, and verdant Llana— 

One fair casa on the height— 

Farther inland the cabana 

Gaily to the gaze half startles 

From its grove of leafy myrtles. 

In the back-ground crystal rills 

Leap adown dark wooded hills; 

And, as steed with hanging rein 

Gallops to his home again, 

Through deep rocky ravines rushing 
They now seek their home, the main: 
Here, in glassy volume gushing— 

There in foaming turbid motion 
O’er the rude rock wildly streaming, 
Down the dark barranca gleaming 

Like a silver flood to ocean. 


There goes a signal on the stranger! 
A white flag flashing to the peak! 

Gods, can she be the far-famed “ ranger,” 
That long hath swept the broad Mexique? 
The Spanish flag may idly speak 

Her name or traffic—many a schooner, 

Freighting alone the dark marooner, 

Hath reft these shores, while at her main 

Floated the golden flag of Spain. 


Ha! she is answered from the height 
Where stands the casa of De Lorme! 

And who hath spread that signal white? 
By heavens! it is a female form! 

Upon the hill’s high summit standing, 

The whole reach of the bay commanding, 

While sheltered by the guavas green, 

She cannot from the hall be seen. 


List! do you hear the tackle slipping, 

Where hangs the chieftain’s gig abaft? 
Hush! ‘tis the light boat lightly dipping! 

From the dark shadow of the craft, 
Out upon the wave she’s yawing! 
Six good oars that wave are clawing— 
You cannot hear those six oars plashing, 
Though you may see their broad blades flashing, 
And the crystal drops in the moonbeams glancing, 
While the light gig comes o’er the waters dancing. 
Nearer, more near to the beach advancing, 
Scarce breaking the wave all unruffied before, 
Silent she steers for the cove on the shore: 
Silent she nears it, dead-muffled her oar. 


But who is she upon the height # 

And why that silent signal given? 

For ‘tis not morn, or noon, or even, 
But the hushed hour of lone midnight! 
Why does she from her cama steal ? 

Her bosom’s beauties thus reveal, 
Though chaste as Dian the moon’s light? 
I’ve never gazed on glance more bright. 

The lustre of those eyes would leaven 
A heart that burned with inward hell 
In hope and happiness to dwell. 

Seaward that glance is gladly given; 
Ah! now I know the maiden well,— 

The daughter of De Lorme, by heaven! 
The lustrous, lovely, loved Azele! 


And who is he—a pirate—rover— 
Who from his boat bounds on the shore? 
No! ‘tis the maiden’s favoured lover— 
I’ve seen that gallant chief before— 
I’ve seen him on the distant main, 
Fighting beneath the flag of Spain, 
When rent was every sail and spar, 
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By the red revelry of war— 

No rover Cortez Leonar— 

But chief of yon polacca dark, 

He holds Spain’s “ carta de la marque.” 


Oh! who can speak the thrill of wild delight 

When lovers meet again, whom fate had parted 3 
Like to the first glad gleam of golden light 

That welcome o’er the waste of waters started, 
Breaks joyous on the wearied seaman’s sight! 
Or like the beam of hope that bursts the night 

Of sorrow to the lorn and broken hearted ! 
Stiil deeper, sweeter, is the raptured feeling 
When from reposing care of guardian stealing, 
Within the friendly shade of some lone bower, 
Long parted lovers choose the silent hour 
Of the still witching night unseen to meet, 
To breathe their kisses and their vows repeat! 

How sweet to mingle heart with heart! 

To think that we no more shall part! 

How sweet to press the pouting lip! 

From its red pulp the nectar sip! 

How sweet in that bright eye to gaze 

That gushes forth love's lucent blaze! 

How sweet on kindled bosom leaning, 

When heart to heart responsive beats ; 
When eye from eye pure love is gleaning, 
A luscious banquet of wild sweets! 
When mingle heart, pulse, thought, and breath, 
Oh! then ’twere sweet to melt in death! 


The lovers meet in fond embrace, 
Her rounded arm his neck is twining; 
His gaze is bent on that sweet face 
Upturned, upon his breast reclining, 
And though he felt his heart repining, 
The transport of that heart to trace, 
No word he uttered, so intense, 
So wrapt with pleasure was each sense. 


Why meet they by the dead of night? 
Why greet they not in open light? 


Thou knowest not the Count De Lorme, 
Thou knowest not his Gallic hate;— 

A weary life of war and storin, 

Had rendered dead and desolate 

The better feelings of a heart 

That ne’er had ta’en a Spaniard’s part. 

He was Spain’s deepest, deadliest foe— 

And could the noble only know 

That here, beneath his very wall, 

A foeman loved his only daughter, 

’T would not be gaol or grillo’s thrall, 
But silent shrift and speedy slaughter. 
Aye, high upon the beetling cliff 

The head of Cortez Leonar 
Should serve the steersman of the skiff 

For starting point, and guiding star. 
* * * * * 


As rolls the sable thunder cloud 
Broad o’er the sun, his light obscuring— 

As through that black but broken shroud - 
More deeply brilliant and alluring, 

Burst ever forth the slanting rays, 

Pouring on earth a golden blaze 

That half bewilders the weak gaze, 

Till more opaque and deeper haze 

Drives o’er his disc, and dark as night 

Seem sea, shore, grove, and mountain height, 

So o’er the maiden’s beauteous brow 

The crimson blood is flashing now, 

Yet only serves to make more bright 

The living flood of lovely light 

That gushing parts from her dark eyes, 

Melting as meteor on the skies :— 

Why looks she through the orange grove ? 

Why do her eyes so wildly rove? 
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“ What! shadows on the moonlit wall! 
Ha! was not that a signal call?” 

“O God! it is the bloodhounds’ bay! 
O Leonar, away! away !”’ 


Oh! who hath felt (and he alone can tell) 
How hard it is to break that mystic tie, 
The lovers’ knot? to speak the wild farewell, 
While gazing in the deeply lucid eye 
That gleams more lovely as the time draws nigh 
For the last parting kiss? Oh! who can tell 
The strong yet silent power of that deep spell 
That binds the lover in its golden fetter ? 
In vain the captive tries the charm to scatter— 
Weak is the spirit when the flesh rebels 
And on that parting signal the tongue dwells, 
Nor does it dare the dreaded words to utter :— 
Oh! who hath felt, and feeling hath not known 
A secret power stronger far than mortal, 
That ever stays him when he would be gone? 
In vain his trial to repass the portal 
Where love reposes in her magic bower, 
Unmarked, unheeded goes the gliding hour, 
Time and again the nectar’d kiss he sips— 
Time and again a fond adieu essaying— 
Time and again the words are on his lips, 
And perish there, no thought or sound betraying— 
What boots sword, strength to beauty? the proud Roman 
Conquered the world, to be enslaved by woman! 


He pressed her wildly to his heart, 

He kissed the lips that pouting parted ; 
If from her eye the tear would start, 

He kissed the drop ere it had started ; 
And though the echoes nearer ring, 
Yet fondly still the lovers cling, 
As if the fate that now would sever 
Was tearing them apart for ever. 


“ Farewell |’ —“ farewell !”’—they part—they part— 
That wild farewell nigh rends the heart— 
She glides back by the shaded walk, 
He over many a rude piled rock, 
Through the dense grove of guavas springing— 
His eyes flash fire as the eagle's, 
For down the dark barranca ringing 
Comes the deep baying of their beagles; 
And now he clears the guava wood, 
Yet closely cling the dogs of blood. 
And now he nears the shelly strand, 
Where moored his boat sits by the shore, 
The moonlight flashes on his brand, 
The shells have drank the sleuth hound’s gore. 


The boat hath left the beach afar, 
And all is silent on the land, 
“’T is strange,” so muttered Leonar,— 
“’ Tis strange that none have sought the strand— 
Perhaps, ’twas but the hound’s own strife. 
Well' he hath paid the forfeit; life 
Hurrah' my lads, give way! give way! 
The wind is waking on the main, 
We'll reach St. Jago ere the day. 
Good-night once more to Leogane!”* 


SCENA III. 


Another night hath passed and gone— 
Another, and another one, 

And off Hispaniola’s shore 

The dark polacca lay once more. 
To-night she brails nor fore, nor spanker, 
To-night no hand hath heaved the anchor, 
Yet brings she to upon the main, 

Abreast the shores of Leogane. 

Up to the peak the signal white 

Is run! ‘tis answered from the height! 
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The gig once more glides o’er the water, 
The chiefiain leaps upon the shore, 

Within the bower he hath sought her; 
Where often they had met before, 
They meet, and silent greet once more. 
One wild embrace—a wild sweet kiss 
Hath thrilled their hearts with purest bliss. 
Oh! life for such an hour as this! 


But they have met not now to part, 
That joyous greeting has been short. 
They’ ve left the grove—they’ve gained the shore— 
The boat. “Of! off! bend to the oar'”’ 
The light gig nigh leaps from the water, 
They ply their oars so madly, wildly; 
But where goes she, De Lorme’s lost daughter, 
Still looking back, so sadly, mildly ? 
Say, whither goes the proud Azele? 
Ay, whither? let the sequel tell. 


The dark polacca sought the gale 
That grasped and filled her snow-white sail, 

And ere had dimmed the smallest star, 
Long ere the morn rose o'er the bay 

Upon the distant sea afar, 

Was standing nor-nor-west away. 
But oh! when broke that bitter morrow 

Upon the villa of De Lorme, 

To paint it words we vainly borrow. 

Upon the beach a single form, 

Whose eye once wild as winter storm, 
Now dimmed and chastened with deep sorrow, 
Bent ceaselessly upon the main. 

No sail was seen from Leogane, 

Save where the island zephyr bore 
Some fishing schooner close in shore. 
Childless, upon the strand he stood ; 
Childless, looked o’er the heaving flood, 
Then sinking down upon the earth, 

He cursed the star that hailed his birth. 

* * * * * 
Horsemen have galloped up the shore 

To Port au Prince, where lay the fleet, 
And tidings of the schooner bore, 

With such respects as should seem meet. 

* * * * * 
’Tis noon! far out upon the sea 

A frigate standing nor-nor- west! 

Her taffrail shows the fleur de lis, 

Gleaming along the water's crest. 

In vain she crowds her canvass on, 

In vain she sweeps the horizon— 
Three days,—and sleeps La Reina Ore 
Beneath the cannon of E] Moro. 


SCENA IV. 


The golden orb of a tropic sun 
Limbs lightly the far horizon, 
While roseate as virgins’ fingers 
On olivares and orange groves, 
The level light still glowing, lingers, 
And through the tinted foliage roves. 
Along the earth, far shadows casting, 
From flowers, fragrance wildly wasting, 
The raylets fall, on myrties dancing, 
Or gay through groves of guavas glancing, 
Dallying till the god of day 
Shall call them to the west away. 
* * * * * 
Away on the distant horizon 
The sea hath swallowed the setting sun, 
The beam bids adieu to bud, blossom and bower, 
Kindly kissing the citron’s closing flower; 
And dappling the domes with its parting light, 
It rests awhile on the Moro height. 
No longer down to earth now stooping, 
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Tt bathes the broad and gorgeous fold 
That hangs above the Moro, drooping, 

The flag of yellow, red, and gold: 
The rays like birds together grouping, 

Their way o’er waveless waters hold, 
Yet long they lingered in their flight, 
Grieving to bid the isle “Good night!” 


Away, away, to the west away 
The slanting beams o’er the waters go, 
To toy with the grape and the tall maguey, 
On the vine-clad hills of Mexico, 
And glancing the billow, they gladly keep 
Their onward way o’er the purple deep. 


Yet as the last fuint, feeble ray 

Faded upon the Moro Cay, 

It smiled upon a craft that lay 

In the offing of the Moro Bay; 

And ere that fading raylet passed, 

A lingering look it backward cast 

On snow-white banner widely spread, 
And drooping from the tall mast head ; 
And moored beneath the serried Moro, 

As lay the armed goleta dark, 

None saw but knew La Reina Oro, 

Brave Leonar’s Polacca Marque. 

7 . * . * 
The gold tints of the Tropic sun 
Still glad the distant horizon, 

The bell has tolled oracion, 

None now may wear his beaver on. 
The passing crowd, uncovered there, 
Pause to repeat the evening prayer, 

Some dusty devotees are kneeling 
Upon the Plazza’s pavement stones, 

And soon as stills the solemn pealing 
The portales ring with christian groans. 
Well need they groan, if double load 
Of sin the conscience may goad, 

For there is not of Earth’s abode, 

In east, or west, or tropic clime, 

Within the moral modern time, 

A spot more deeply dipped in crime, 
(Not e’en Madrida del Espana,) 

Than this same southern nook Havana! 

One moment dealing in fruition, 

Her gay bourgevise but live to live,— 

Another, kneeling in petition! 

Why need they either pray or grieve, 
For sin that fray or priest can shrive ? 

Hark, now again the bell is tolling, 
The evgning salutation’s spent, 

The varied crowd is onward rolling, 
And all seem now on pleasure bent. 

Here are guasos homeward wending 
By Horcon—Regla—La Salud: 

Here, are brilliant parties bending 
Through the gates in ceaseless flood : 
And the gay laugh is renewed, 

Blent with cries from voices rude ; 

And the tinkling bell of the aguador, 
And the heavy plash of the boga’s oar 

Is heard in the street, is heard on the bay, 


While the weary heart welcomes the close of the day. 


The gold tints of the Tropic sun 
Wax pale on the distant horizon, 
Still the Pasao far along 
Lives with the gay and brilliant throng. 
Oh! who would not their walk prolong, 
Even till twilight’s latest hour, 

To snatch from those dark eyes one glance 
So full of light, of love, and power? 

To feel, perhups,—oh thrilling chance !— 
The pressure of iair jewelled fingers! 
And thus the cavalier still lingers, 
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Hoping that beauty’s eyes may see us— 
That beauty’s lips may liap “a dios!” 


“St. Jago, what a brilliant dame! 
Say, knowest thou her? her birth? her name ? 
How fearlessly she rides her steed, 
With grace alone to gods decreed ! 
Her beauty seems a thing of heaven. 
Was e’er such form to mortals given ? 
Tell me, senor, what is her name? 
She must have stolen Jorullo’s flame 
To light those dark and flashing eyes. 
There is a spark that never dies, 
In those deep orbs—a sleepless fire— 
Till death my heart would never tire, 
To gaze upon that beauteous creature, 
The paragon of form and feature. 
See how she sits, her charger prancing, 
While her gold barbed heel his flank is lancing! 
Not lighter rides the albatross 
On the crest of the rolling wave, 
When seas the scud of their waters toss 
In clouds to the blue concave. 
Oh! did you mark that sweetest smile 
That saint from saviour would beguile t 
Such smile the goddess Venus wore 
When she the prize from Ida bore,— 
How name you the fair girl, senor ?”’ 


“Ah! bien, senor! not girl, but bride:— 

In Santa Rosa’s church last eve 

That cavallero by her side 

To her, hand, heart, and fortune gave. 
Say, seest thou yon polacca dark, 

Close moored beneath the Moro wall, 

Hull, sparg, black as the coflin’s pall ? 
He is the chieftain of that bark— 

She, the proud beauty you admire, 

Hath left behind an angry sire— 

Hath left behind fair fortune, home, 

Far o’er the seas with him to roam.” 


They come again! her charger rears, 
Proud of the lovely form he bears! 
The golden spur hath pierced his side! 
Its gleam is hid by the crimson tide! 


As starts the wild deer from his den, 
And dashes headlong down the glen, 

When he sees the deadly rifle gleaming, 
So sprung the steed as the gold spur lanced 
His tender flank, and madly puere, 

The life-tide on his fetiocks streaMing. 
And now the troupe are gliding by, 

The walls have hid them from mine eye, 
Yet loud and long o’er turret and roof 
Ring the dying strokes of the trampling hoof. 

* * 7 * ° 
The last tints of a Tropic sun 
Have left no trace in the horizon! 

The star of eve is gaily twinkling— 

The boga’s song dies on the bay— 

The bells of the laden mule are tinkling, 
As the muleteer takes his homeward way — 

The dews of the night are lightly sprinkling 
On fruit and flower their pearly spray. 

’Tis night, upon Havana’s wall— 

The lamp gleams o’er the puertacalle 

The crescent moon bursts o’er the Moro, 
And quivers on La Reina Oro, 

Bathing shroud, spar, and rigging black :— 
Two forms ere seen upon the deck, 

Gazing upon the evening star, 

Now gleaming from the wave afar, 

Their hands are joined—who are they? tell! 

Tis he, the chieftain, Leonar; 

’Tis she, his beauteous bride, Azele! 
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A SUMMER VISIT AT THE UPPER LAKES. 


BY G. H. HASTINGS. 


Lake Superior! ocean wide, majestic, wildly 
heaving Superior! What joy to see thy free waves 
dance! What life in the breeze from thy waters! 
What vigour from a plunge into thy clear, cool 
depths! 

Upon my faint spirit, brightened this picture of 
freedom and healthful life, one melting afternoon 
in the summer of ’35. At early morning, my little 
study at Walnut Hills, shaded by magnificent 
forest trees, and looking out upon a charming land- 
scape, was as dear a spot as the earth held for me. 
But when the trees drooped motionless, and the 
light quivered in the exhausted air; when every 
living thing was hushed, and the all of mental 
energy was perfect weakness; never did captive 
long for freedom more than I to leave this spirit 
prison. On the afternoon aforesaid, much study 
proved a weariness to the flesh: the print danced, 
solid theology run to vinegar, eyes closed, and 
more to be desired than ‘‘ many ‘books,’’ than 
‘* principalities and powers,’’ ‘‘ moral faculties’’ 
than Dr. B.’s spectacles, seemed the wings of a 
—/fish, to glide through the clouds, and to preach 
in the caves of the ocean! Thus gently expired 
my heroic purpose to study through the hot sea- 
son. Then came the vision of the far off, wild 
Superior. All night, in dreams, I tilted upon its 
waves in a birch canoe. Next day, the card upon 
the door bid all good fellows to ‘‘ inquire at the 
lodge of Muj-je-ke naw-waw-bee.’’ He was the 
great under-ground wild-cat of the ‘‘ Pictured 
Rocks.’’ So ‘* Tanner’s’’ veracious ‘‘ Narrative.”’ 
But my wheggabouts was a mystery until three 
months afterward, when the paraphernalia of a 
‘*medicine man,’’ hanging over the door, an- 
nounced my return. 

The ten days of storm-tossing on Lake Huron 
may go unnoticed: nor will we dwell upon the 
luxury of a ravenous appetite for the white-fish and 
potatos of Mackinaw; both unrivalled in their 
kind. The wonders of that romantic little island 
must also be passed without description; indeed 
they are hardly novelties now to the summer 
travellers. The passage from Mackinaw to Fort 
Brady at the outlet of Lake Superior, is better 
worth description for its novelty and exciting cir- 
cumstance. We commend this trip especially to 
the listless pleasure hunters at the springs; and to 
the fretful jammed and jaded travellers by stage 
and steamboat. 

We left Mackinaw one Monday in a batteau 
belonging to the government. Our party consisted 
of Lieut. C. of Mackinaw; Mr. H., the Indian 
Agent, and his wife; Mrs. De R., a French lady; 
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Miss Chatterbox, her daughter; Alma La V., an 
accomplished and beautiful Indian girl, and my 
humble self. We had eight soldiers for oarsmen, 
with a corporal at the helm. Two other batteaux 
filled with soldiers, went in company with us. As 
by one trifle and another we were detained until 
near noon, before ‘‘ the parting cheer,’’ the pro- 
posal of Mr. Agent to inspect our stores at Goose 
Island, about ten miles from Mackinaw, was re- 
ceived nem. con. Being a stranger to the party 
with whom Mr. S - - - - ft had secured me a pas- 
sage; and also to the way they do things in that 
region, I had guarded against being de trop, by 
taking along my own provisions: and while the 
ladies were making arrangements for the lunch, 
seated myself under the shadow of a rock, at re- 
spectful distance, for a solitary meal. 

‘* What the deuce are you doing here?’’ said 
Lieut. C., coming suddenly upon me. 

‘* Why, just what you see,’’ said I, holding up 
some dried venison that defied the tooth of man, 
‘* extracting salt from that petrified meat. This is 
some of Christie’s ‘ prime,’ at 20 cts. a pound!”’ 

‘* Ha! ha! good—this serves you right. Come 
on; we’re waiting for you to lunch with us.”’ 

The idea of being delicate about feeding upon 
Uncle Sam, when you have the chance, seemed 
ludicrous enough, and over pastry and claret I 
was cured of feeling like a stranger. 

During the long traverse from the Island to the 
mouth of the St. Joseph, my seat was by the 
Dusky Maid. Her father, not living at the time, 
was a French trader, a man of some ambition in 
the way of style and courtesy: her mother, then 
at the Sault, a full-blooded Indian, held in great 
veneration by the Chippewas. Alma La V. had 
been as carefully educated in childhood as the re- 
mote situation of the family would allow; and was 
at this time returning from the best seminary in 
Massachusetts, after three years absence. The 
conversation started upon Mrs. Jamieson’s ‘‘Cha- 
racteristics of Women,’’ which she was reading, 
as we glided before a fresh breeze. The world, 
as Shakspeare drew it, was to her mind a picture 
of the world now. He was her great authority, 
beyond the realities of personal experience; and 
the work in hand was a portrait gallery of familiar 
friends. It wanted, however, one character which 
Shakspeare never drew; that was her own. It 
remains for an American Shakspeare to do jus- 
tice to a heroic Indian giri, inheriting a French 
taste for artistic beauty; educated to call the most 
attractive fair one, sister, in the graces of social 
life; with keenest sensibility to kindness or ne- 
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glect, and with all the rich affections of her nature 
matured under the genial love of a high-minded, 
Christian lady, who, when she learns that to be 
elevated thus above her tribe, is to become ‘“‘a 
shining mark’’ for deadly prejudice, can suffer 
silently; and show the proud white man what it is 
to be a Christian. Such was Alma La V., as an 
incident of the second day’s voyage will presently 
show. 

We encamped that night on the banks of the 
St. Joseph, at an old Indian burying ground—a 
most inviting little sward plat. The forest trees 
pressed closely around us; and when our camp 
fires lighted up their green, their partially revealed 
forms stood like the priesthood of Nature, whose 
giant arms stretched over us, promised defence 
against some evil lurking in the gloom beyond. 
The stars seen through the tracery of the 
branches, and again reflected in the river; the 
purling of the waters; the responsive cries of night 
birds; the perpetual wail of the forest, rising and 
falling on the fiiful breeze, and a feeling of es- 
trangement from the sympathies, as well as from 
the abodes of men—all so wild, so beautiful, so 
impressive to the imagination; made the season 
any thing but a time for sleep. Was Nature con- 
scious that her child was with us? Was it to wel- 
come her back, that she was round about our 
tents so lovely and benign? Or was this thought 
a heart-fantasy? 

The gun at sunrise! we're all astir. Not a mist 
wreath to be seen. The tents are struck; ready 
now! one cheer, and away we go! Listen to the 
echo of the oars! What merry voices are chasing 
us along the shore! How dark the water in the 
shade! How ruddy in the middle of the stream! 
See! there rises a heron. Bang—well done Mr. 
Agent! but we can’t stop to hunt for him among 
those reeds. We've made nine miles—a merry 
breakfast we’ll have now upon this little island. 
‘* With a breeze to help us up the narrows we'll 
sup in the fort.’’ ‘‘Remember we’re not to stop for 
dinner, so eat away.’’ Bless us—-what do they 
know of a good breakfast at a fashionable hotel! 
Here’s heart glee to begin with;—-appetite! what 
can we compare it to? 

‘* Corporal—tell those men to row back, and 
let the duck go—we can’t be delayed.’’ Corporal 
sees a large bird watching our operations from an 
old pine on shore—is ‘‘ sure ’tis an Eagle!’’ All 
run, breakfast in hand. Corporal fires —— bird 
waits awhile, then sails off—a hawk! 

There’s but little wind yet, and the men must 
pull. They are in the spirit for it though, and our 
batteaux move rapidly. The water of the upper 
lakes is of crystalline purity: we can see the peb- 
bles distinctly thirty feet below. Save the arrowy 
ripple that keeps just so far ahead of the batteau, 
the river before us is calm as a mirror. As we 
gaze downward, the water vanishes; the under- 
world with its enameled sky is a reality; we are 
floating in the air! Now we are pulling hard 
through a pass; a little onward and we sweep free 
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and fast across a bay; and then we are bewildered 
in a labyrinth of tiny islands —all duplicate — as 
real in the water, asin the air. ‘‘ That rood of 
moss with the gaunt pine upon it, must be swept 
away soon.’’ Not so. The shore and every little 
island is bound with rock; while the inexhaustible 
lake sends down its flood so steadily, that the 
moss, from summer to summer, drinks quietly at 
the brink. 

We seemed to be in a new world, as yet un- 
touched by art, unvisited by sin. Not a sign of 
human dwelling, nothing to restrain the out- 
breakings of our merry hearts. Each exclaimed 
when he pleased, or what he pleased; apostro- 
phized the clouds, the trees, the rocks, or his own 
image in the water; halloed to the men in the 
other batteaux, or exchanged a murmur of satis- 
faction with the dreamer at his side. All chatted, 
phantasied, and sung con amore, ad libitum. But 
who of us so buoyant, so full of song, so alive to 
every beauty of nature, and to the wit of our gay 
Lieutenant, as Alma La V. now gliding through 
the Elysium of her childhood! While thus borne 
along, happy as we could be, and excited by our 
near approach to the fort, a canoe suddenly darted 
from behind an island, crossed our track someway 
ahead, and disappeared. 

‘*Who are they?”’ cried all, at once, as the 
Lieutenant dropped his glass. 

‘* Only a pack of half breeds,’’ was the reply. 

Poor Alma! upon her soul expanded with inno- 
cent joy, unconscious of sorrow, that curse of 
contempt for her blood, fell fatal as the frost upon 
the flower. Her song for that day was ended. 
There was no rising of anger, no tear; but evi- 
dent mistrust of our every attention, and painful 
anxiety to be released from our company. In 
conversation afterward no one could get her eye, 
or draw forth a sprightly word. The thing wasa 
damper upon us all, and nothing could have been 
more timely than the sport that awaited us above 
the narrows. Just as we were rounding into the 
broad river in full view of the Fort, a canoe with 
a single Indian shot across our bow in chase of a 
deer, which he had turned in its attempt to swim 
the river. Without a word said, the corporal 
headed the boat for the deer. The men cheered, 
and stretched away lustily, the Indian plied his 
paddle like a mill-wheel, the deer swam for life. 
Eight oars against one paddle--we are gaiving 
fast upon the canoe—- Bang, the Indian: too soon 
and unsteady; another cheer—-pull away-——bang, 
the Lieutenant: a hit, but too low. Uprose the 
deer upon the bank——bang, the Agent—one bound 
and the deer is free! ‘‘ Whew!’’ says the cor- 
poral, ‘* how that last ball made him jump!”’ 

At this period, visitors at Fort Brady by the 
falls of St. Mary, were rare. No speculation 
folly in the shape of a vast, reverberating hotel 
domineered among the huts and lodges of the 
settlement. No crowded steamboat as yet poured 
its hordes upon the wild river bank before the 
Fort. What a champion then was the mail carrier, 
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who thrice each dreary winter unstrapped his 
snow-shoes in the barracks, ‘‘ just from Macki- 
naw!’’ And when summer for a few weeks loosed 
all the streams, and the outlets of the lakes, and 
the song of the voyageur announced the coming 
ones; what a range of glasses was levelled at the 
batteau or canoe, from the moment it shot round 
the point, until close at the landing! Who would 
not hate to step ashore, when many a bright eye 
after piercing him through, is dim with disappoint- 
ment, and when not a soul of the friend-seeking 
throng knows who he is?’ But only present ex- 
actly the right letter; and those eyes brighten 
again, Warmest welcomes make one at home in 
an hour. 

For sensible wit, hospitality, and the courtesy 
that warms a man to the soul, the little corps of 
officers and their families at Fort Brady, were not 
to be outdone by society anywhere. The first 
day there was exceedingly pleasant, the next more 
so; and thus the days went on better and better 
for three weeks. 

A detail of the rapid succession of enjoyments 
cannot be expected; nor would it be interesting 
on the written page. It may be well to state, 
however, that none but an uncaged student, in 
the exhilaration of reviving health, surrounded 
with novelties, with an insatiable receptivity for 
enjoyment from any and every source, no matter 
for the time, and rara avis withal, can expect to 
realize ‘the same ‘‘ fine times’’ that I had. More- 
over, the steamboats have of late years made it 
very difficult for any one to be rara avis now. 
Sull, above the Sault St. Marie, rolls the wild, 
ocean-like Superior; and for many a year will it 
be a rare adventure for a ‘‘ pale face’’ to sail in a 
canoe beneath ‘‘the pictured rocks.’’ There 
rushes yet undiminished, and untamed by art, the 
outpouring of the lake; dashing for miles over 
immense sharp rocks; shaking the earth far 
around; filling the air with spray, and over- 
whelming the beholder with the roar of its fury, 
and by its immeasurable rapidity, and volume, 
and power. One may yet rank himself among 
the glorious few, who, with an old Indian, des- 
perate for a dollar, have descended those tremen- 
dous rapids, with the strength of Lake Superior 
whirling them headlong, and nothing but a sheet 
of birch bark between their vitals and the jagged 
rocks. 

There, also, one may see to this day, how the 
poor Indian struggles at hand grip with starvation; 
and by a visit to his squalid lodge, learn to appre- 
ciate his own comforts. Indeed, independent of 
the charming society of the garrison, there are a 
hundred things about that romantic little spot, to 
make a summer visit as pleasant as can well be 
imagined. ‘The most interesting event, will pro- 
bably be the excursion up to the White Fish 
Point, where the vision of Lake Superior which 
tempted me from my study, was realized to the 
full. The plan is to go up one day and return the 
next. 


The mention of this excursion brings an odd 
character to mind. As our canoe, at evening, ap- 
proached the shore above the rapids, we perceived 
among the friends waiting to greet us on our re- 
turn, no less a personage than Mr. Peter Long- 
wind, a teacher and exhorter from La Pont. 
He had given us a terrible spiflication upon free 
agency, the Sabbath evening previous; in course 
of which he killed forty men of straw, and mag- 
netized a squad of Indians in the ‘‘ far corner.’’ 
Could we have forgotten the philosopher, we 
must have remembered the man bodily. His 
prominent feature was neck, which admitted of 
two distinct cases of bronchitis. Upon this, which 
he wore entirely bare, was perched a diminutive 
bald head, propped up from behind by a tremen- 
dous coat collar. He had evidently studied ges- 
ture before a windmill. Presuming that we all 
knew him, he thought it but fair to know all of 
us; so waiving the frivolty of an introduction, he 
greeted us familiarly, and proceeded, in a business- 
like way to show all manner of attentions to Alma 
La V. We supposed of course, they were old 
acquaintances, and took no notice of their keeping 
some way behind, until when near the Fort, 
Alma darted by us with a scream, and bounded 
through the gate like a deer. For once in his life 
Mr. Peter Longwind lost his breath; for on 
asking him ‘‘ what’s the matter?’’ he seemed 
‘dumb foundered.’’ The story was told next 
morning. Mr. Peter had left his cabin among the 
Chippewas to hunt a wife; and brought with him 
some Indian notions about the honour to be con- 
ferred upon whomsoever he migitt choose, As 
soon as he heard of Alma La V. ‘‘ something told 
him it was his duty to take her.’’ Accordingly, 
without having seen her as yet, he walked up to 
meet her on the return from our excursion. Sad 
tidings, thought Peter, should be announced little 
by little; but not so the good. An hour was long 
enough to withhold such an intention as his, and 
accordingly he broke the news—-with the effect 
described. Peter’s claim was urged by his friends 
confidently; because, as he wanted a wife who 
could talk Indian, she must be the very one 
Providence designed for him. The mother was 
also appealed to, that ‘‘ for the glory of God,”’ 
she would command her daughter to accept him! 
But think of Peter, himself, giving her a written 
exhortation as to her duty in the matter, and 
closing with the motive; ‘‘ must not expect to be 
well settled among the white people!"’ He was 
pretty soon favoured with an introduction to her 
brother, aclerk inthe Agency. What was said 
may remain a secret; but Peter’s motions towards 
Mackinaw were certainly very expeditious. 

An opportunity was now offered me to return 
which was not to be slighted, reluctant as I might 
be to depart. Dr. C., attached to the garrison 
there, had engaged a canoe and five Indian voy- 
ageurs for Mackinaw. According to custom, after 
packing the canoe, the voyageurs all got drunk; 
so that we found ourselves at leisure to see Mons. 
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Purcelle and some other French gentlemen, who 
arrived that forenoon, intending to go up the lake 
to the Pictured Rock. Some English people from 
the Mission opposite, Lieut. S. and Lady of the 
garrison, with Alma La V. and one or two others 
joined the expedition. ’Tis a week’s trip, and the 
more the merrier. 

It requires great skill to guide a canoe down 
through the narrows. The river turns very sud- 
denly there, and with a tremendous current— 
while the rocks seem to defy a passage. We were 
no little alarmed therefore to find our steersman 
in a towering passion, and too drunk to be con- 
trolled, at the very moment a cool head was 
needed. He had taken his place that evening, 
quietly enough, but something passing between 
him and ‘‘ Wack-tau’’ as near as we could un- 
derstand his name, roused him; and he was for 
coming forward to fight. The oarsmen were not 
entirely sober, but they saw the danger; and 
though the savage seemed determined to dash us 
to pieces, they succeeded in warding the canoe 
from the rocks. Now came the quarrel. Either 
the oarsmen or the steersman must go ashore. 
The Dr.’s sword was out; and the old savage had 
to yield. The canoe was his; and we thought 
ourselves fortunate in getting off again with only 
the loss of the long paddle, and the best sail, 
which he held on to. 

These oarsmen now became the best fellows in 
the world. But for the steersman they would not 
have had a carouse; but for him—there was no 
knowing what saints they might have become. 
It was well to make him the scape-goat, and avail 
ourselves of their repentance for the delay and 
trouble, to make good terms for the rest of the 
voyage. The canoe had been paid for in advance, 
the agreement that scape-goat’s pay should be 
divided among them, and they paddle all night, 
was mutually satisfactory. 

In this agreement, however, the Indians made 
no proviso, that they should stop awhile to ‘‘ make 
kettle:’’ an important affair with a voyageur at all 
times, but especially when extra effort is to be 
made. ’Tis said of Washington, that his mind 
was always just equal to the occasion: that as any 
affair became momentous, his mind enlarged itself 
to take in all the considerations pertaining to it; 
and this without straining, or subsequent exhaus- 
tion. The same is true of the stomach of a voy- 
ageur. Is he required to paddle all night!—he 
stows away enough to supply the consumption of 
animal carbon during the operation. Is he to 
travel two days without eating? allow him the 
material, and he will lay in at one meal enough 
to carry him through with ease; all this too, with- 
out exertion, or the slightest inconvenience. The 
process of ‘‘ making kettle’’ commenced between 
ten and eleven, at the Indian caravansary on Mud 
Creek. This public building might be improved 
by sides and roof; but it answers well in pleasant 
weather without either. The structure is com- 
plete with a circle of stones, to keep the fire com- 
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pact, and two stakes with a cross stick to swing 
the kettle on. Here the Dr. and myself, wrapped 
in our blankets and stretched upon the ground, 
watched with interest the scene before us. The 
fire deepened the gloom of the forest, and gave 
the swarthy visages of the Indians a peculiarly 
wild look. As they moved to and fro a little back 
from the fire, their bodies not quite distinct, but 
eyes glaring in its light, they seemed like a pack 
of hyenas prowling around us. No creatures, 
however, could be more pacific than our voy- 
ageurs, with their hearts in the kettle with the 
pork, pausing till it be done. 

They are making bread now! Process—dip 
from the boiling pork water into the tin cover of 
the kettle; mix in what the cover will hold of 
flour, and stir till it becomes a tough paste. Make 
the paste into rolls like suasages, and toss them 
into the kettle with the pork. After the pork is 
done, spear them out with a stick, and say ‘‘ gal- 
lette-bon!’’? Wack-tau says, ‘‘ man eat gallette 
every day, he never die.’’ That is, if this don’t 
kill him, nothing will. Baked bread! Process— 
roll the paste into thin, flat strips; wind it rouud 
a stick like riband ona baton; sink one end of 
the stick into the ground by the fire, with the other 
end pretty well into the smoke; turn as fast as 
baked; pull up stick, and knaw off. Tea! yes, 
they make tea also. Process—hold a handful of 
bushes over the fire till well dried—strip off the 
leaves; put them into a tin cup; fill up with pork 
water; let steep awhile; season with®maple sugar, 
and drink ad infinitum—never affects the nerves. 
Pipes—scorched leaves crumpled fine, and a wee 
bit of tobacco—too precious to be smoked all by 
itself. Thus fare the hardy voyageurs. 

It would seem that they either understood the 
bargain to be that they should eat all night; or 
else judged that the rowing would consume a 
prodigious quantity of carbon. 

‘* Who,”’ says Solomon, ‘‘ can eat, or who can 
hasten thereunto more than I?’’ Ans. Voyageur. 

At length we are on our course again. Our 
canoe was forty feet long. The Dr. and myself 
occupied the middle, stretched at full length upon 
a camp bed, with carpet bags for pillows; while 
the baggage piled up behind, and at our feet, kept 
our quarters secure. ‘Three rowers occupied for- 
ward, and the steersman all aft. A greater luxury 
can hardly be imagined than thus to float along in 
a canoe of a summer’s night; lulled by the gentle 
motion, by the sound of the paddles, and the 
chanting of the voyageurs. The stars looking 
down so earnestly; branches, rocks, and the heavy 
masses of foliage changing as we pass them, into 
all fantastic shapes, and the romance of the whole 
adventure, hold one in a long, delightful vigil. 
Then, how sweetly do these realities blend with 
the visions of our dream! 

But where are we now? All dark — bushes 
close over head, and swarms of insects at our 
faces! Sure enough—we are close up under the 


bank, and the Indians gone! ‘‘ Halloe-o-o-o!”’ 
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No answer. ‘‘ Halloe-o-o-o!”’ both together— 
still no answer. 

‘* Perhaps they have stopped to visit the graves 
of their fathers.’’ 

‘** Yes, and taken the kettle along, to offer a 
sacrifice!’’ 

The Dr.’s opinion was soon verified. We went 
but a short way into the forest, and lo! there sat 
our voyageurs by a fresh fire, quaffing tea, and 
stuffing themselves with gallette and pork! Hour, 
34. The Dr.’s wrath produced no visible effect 
upon them—All the reply they made was ‘‘ ugh! 
ugh!’’ Wack-tau, however, showed some agility 
in bringing the canoe round to a better landing, 
and, once off again, we found ourselves under a 
powerful head of carbon. 

To lie upon one’s back in a canoe, of a rainy 
morning, holding up an umbrella, is quite a dif- 
ferent affair from gazing at the stars on a balmy 
evening. Such, however, was our fate the morn- 
ing we approached Pt. De Tour, at the mouth 
of the St. Joseph’s. The landing was conducted 
soberly enough—notwithstanding it was our turn 
to ‘‘ make kettle.’’ Having an ample tent, how- 
ever, we were enabled to enjoy at leisure, and 
with all comfort, what the considerate ladies of 
Fort Brady had provided for us. The articles of 
service are to be returned—but is it expected that 
the beautiful ‘* Mokuk”’ of sugar, with the initials 
A. La V. so gracefully wrought with porcupine 
quills shall be sent back too? Pardon the theft 
then, the tefiptation is too strong. The clouds 
threatened a squall, and while enjoying our capi- 
tal breakfast, we held a council with Wack-tau 
and the steersman, as to the safety of taking the 
open lake. The canoe was stout, the Indians 
strong, and in fresh carbon from another heat at 
the kettle, and the Dr. was in a great hurry; asa 
man upon furlough always is. These were our ar- 
guments. Wack-tau said something about ‘‘ wind 
off shore;"* but real bread, and real tea convinced 
them all it would be safe to put out. Accordingly 
we were soon tossing upon the rough lake—course 
due W., wind N. W. By noon the wind had in- 
creased considerably, and the waves run high: 
soon it was impossible to keep in shore as we in- 
tended; the canoe drifted for the open lake in 
spite of all the Indians could do. A regular north- 
wesier was coming down; and what is a birch 
canoe on Huron ‘* Lake of storms"’ at such a 
time? We could now look into the waves swell- 
ing in dark masses above our heads, and shud- 
dered as each seemed inevitably coming into the 
canoe. The next moment we rise upon its crest 
and see the lake all foam. What our emotions 
were, with such a thin partition between us and 
death, can better be imagined than described. 
No cry of alarm, however; that cannot help us. 
The steersman—what thinks he? there’s no fear 
in that countenance; yet, what but real danger 
gives him the look and motion of a young Her- 
How dexterously he forces the canoe di- 
If it takes us square in 


cules! 
agonally upon the wave! 
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front, it will lift the canoe in the air, and down 
we come—the back broken. If the wave turns 
the prow, and throws us into the trough, we roll 
over and over like a log. The steersman knows 
it well; the rowers too are thoroughly aroused— 
all but Wack-tau. He is stultified. ‘There he 
sits, making silly gestures, scraping the mast 
with his fingers, chanting prayers, and throwing 
tobacco into the water. The threatened vengeance 
of the whole army cannot move him. The Dr. 
seizes his paddle; the Indians cheer. ‘‘ It cannot 
be more than three miles to Goose Island, ply 
now for life!’’ 

The island was gained before the storm was at 
its height. Yet though we came upon the lee 
shore, the landing was very difficult. Two In- 
dians held the canoe in the surf, while the others 
unladed; for the last load taking us upon their 
shoulders. The canoe was then lifted out, and 
borne high on the beach. Comfortless enough! 
on a little island, sheltered only by small birches, 
and gooseberry bushes; the rain and wind increas- 
ing, and no chance for a fire. But we are saved, 
let us think only of that. The Indians have 
backed the canoe to the wind; filled under with 
sand and cobble stones, and think to weather the 
night well. Our tent is pitched, and spite of a 
wet bed, of rain and wind, aad the thunder of the 
waves, overcome with fatigue, we slept soundly. 
Short rest! we wake in the middle of the night— 
the wet sail-cloth flapping upon our faces, scarce 
able to rise up—the tent is down, the wind at a 
gale, and it rains furiously. The Indians cannot 
hear us—’tis for me to go down to the beach and 
bring them to the rescue. By violent pulling the 
tent was fastened securely among the birches, and 
we were somewhat sheltered again. But we were 
wet to the skin, cold, hungry, worn out, and 
thoroughly dispirited. Morning came at last, but 
every thing was wet, and fire out of the question. 
The Dr. was warm as need be, but with fever 
heat. No tea all day—no bread either. Indians 
‘no make kettle—eat bread.’’ So they had de- 
voured every mouthful of it during the night. 
There we staid until sundown; when, as the wind 
lulled, the steersman gave the word to get ready. 
With extreme difficulty we got into Mackinaw at 
about nine: where our Indians, sweeping all the 
provisions as ‘‘ spoils’’ ‘‘ made great kettle’ with 
‘* bon tea’’ until morning. 

Who are those about to tempt the treacherous 
lake to-day?’ The short, full-faced, benevolent 
looking woman, is Miss H. from Bedford, Eng- 
land; and the Indian girl near her. is her adopted 


daughter. But whois that, arching over them on 
the right? Not Peter Longwind! The veritable 
he. They are all off for La Point! 


Women of England! Daughters of England! 
Warm hearts have ye all; but who, save her of 
Bedford, could cross the Atlantic without a friend; 
and for the sake of a walking-stick into the In- 
dian country, upon two days’ acquaintance, agree 
to be the wife of Peter Longwind? 
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Would any see an example of equal devotion 
to the Missionary cause without extravagance; let 
them visit the French Prot. Mission in Canada. 
In the daily life of Madam Purcelle, in whom 
they will recognize the accomplished Alma La 


V., they may learn the inestimable worth of re- 
fined social affections, in awakening by sympathy 
the slumbering sensibilities of the degraded, to 
the motives and the hopes of the Gospel. 
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MARSTON MOOR. 


BY W. H. CARPENTER. 


As it fell upon a day, while at York our army lay, 
Word was brought to fiery Rupert to his manifest de- 
light, 
That the rascal Roundhead Rout, taking heart had faced 
about, 
And on Marston Moor, in lengthen’d line, were march- 
ing to the fight. 


By the Lord! it made us laugh. We shall scatter them 
like chaff, 
We shall mow their rebel legions down like over ri- 
pened grain; 
For our hearts are stout and blithe, and our sword it is the 
scythe, 
That shall lay their ranks, as mowers lay their swarths 
upon the plain. 


Bravo gallants, here they come! Sound the trumpet, roll 
the drum, 
Boot and saddle, noble gentlemen, and marshal well 
your line; 
Be silent sirs and steady, and to show them you are ready, 
Draw your blades, and let the churls see how taunting- 
ly they shine. 


They are confident and calm, they are drawling out a 
psalm, 
Now are motionless and gloomy as an army of the dead; 
Though, to light their dark left, glows burly Noll the 
Brewer’s nose, 
Like a carbuncle or ruby, shining marvellously red. 


Stalks, with solemn length of face, and with antic and 
grimace, 
Hugh Peters, from the black dragoons, of blacker heart- 
ed pride ; 
Wittrhis steeple hat of felt, and his bible in his helt, 
And awkwardly his long sword a swinging by his side. 


Now, with knavish sconce all bare, and a sanctimonious 
air, 
His traitor lips profane with song, a porffon of the 
Word; 
While we answer their hosannahs, by a proud display of 
banners, 
Of pike and of culverin, of arquebuse and sword. 


Hark! a many-voiced hum; slow and steadily they come, 

Back’d by Leven and his Scottish Presbyterian com- 
peers ; 

But the boldest of them quail, and the ruddiest turn pale, 

At the sheeted fire and thunder of our gallant musque- 
teers. 


Like a warrior stern and bold—like a Paladin of old, 
The Prince is drawing forth his shining weapon from 
its sheath ; 


And his voice is ringing out, to a full and fearless shout, 
“For England and for royal Charles—for victory or 
death.” 


Firm and fast—firm and fast; like the rushing of the blast, 
With Rupert at our head, we are dashing for their wing; 
We are on them, we are through them, they are flying, 
we pursue them, 
Trampling down the rebel scoffers, of the church, and 
of the king. 


Halt, my lads, and turn again; let us scour across the 
plain, 
One deadly swoop on Fairfax, and the victory is sure ; 
Hazza' the knaves shall wail, if they live to tell the 
tale, 
Of Rupert and his cavaliers, at bloody Marston Moor, 


How is this?—how is this?}—There is something gone 


amiss ; 
Ho! sharply wheel your horses on the centre to the 
right; 
Noll the Brewer, in his wrath, has swept Goring from his 
path, 
And Newcastle, with his “ White Coats,” alone are firm 
in fight. 


Noll is coming! side by side, all together let us ride! 
He is halting,—he is forming,—he is holding them in 


hand; 
But the Prince rings gaily out, his brave heart-cheering 
shout, 
“Now gentlemen of England, upon them with the 
brand.” 


We are spurring to the shock, they are marble, they are 
rock, 
Not a single foeman falters, not a single cheek is pale, 
As with curse and with qualm,—and with song and with 
psalm, 
Heavily the blows are falling, like a storm of iron hail. 


Left and right—right and left—Noll his sanguine way has 
cleft, 
We are broken—we close—we rally once again ; 
They are charging in full chorus, they are on us, they are 
o’er us, 
And a thousand of our bravest lie weltering on the 
plain. 


’Tis a carnage—'tis a rout,—we are scattered all about; 
We are beaten, but undaunted, we can smile, though 
troubled sore, 
Cheerly, cheerly! noble hearts, and when next we play 
our parts, 
It shall be to strike a double stroke for bloody Marston 
Moor. 
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SKETCHES OF PARIS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY SARAH HOWITT. 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 
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Panis was the Daguerreotype's birth-place. Here 
its first experiments were made; and now that it 
is spread all over Europe and America, this won- 
derful invention is carried on with all its original 
vigour at Paris, and seems to feel a sort of citizen- 
ship there. 

It is not the Parisians alone who have their like- 
nesses taken. All strangers who visit Paris, 
hasten to do likewise, before leaving the city; 
some, because they think every thing is better 
done in Paris than anywhere else; others, because 
they like to be able to say afterwards, ‘‘ I had my 
Daguerreotype taken in Paris.’’ There are many 
people who will take your portrait by this new 
process. A card of some size, at a door, an- 
nounces the Daguerreotypist, for this is the title 
they give to this new sort of painter. The real 
painter is the light which strikes on your face. 

At the corner of the Boulevard Montmartre, 
and the Rue Richelieu, in the new house, on the 
Frascati ground, a card announces that there you 
may have a Daguerreotype portrait taken, and 
tells you the prices besides. 

For ten francs you may have a portrait of your- 
self as large as a miniature, and done by the sun, 
even when there is none. Ten francs! is it not 
worth while to have it. The sun is not dear. You 
go up Stairs, you enter a room which looks like a 
shop without goods, but this is a shop where it is 
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not necessary to tempt you by displaying the wares. 
A little enclosed space near the window, into which 
the aspiring subject goes, is all that is necessary. 

This little enclosure is never vacant; sometimes 
there is a long string of people, each waiting till 
his turn comes. 

Meanwhile, you may walk about, sit down, or 
even talk with the Daguerreotype people, choose 
the sized plate you wish, learn what numerous 
preparations are necessary before the sun will paint 
you, and what very great care is requisite during 
the operation; for to omit the smallest particular 
would destroy the success of the whole thing. 

There are very queer people that come here 
sometimes. There you may observe a country- 
man and his wife, they wish to have their portraits 
taken to send to an old relation and they are in- 
quiring about the price. They are told that the 
cheapest is ten francs. 

The man, who might pass for a cattle dealer, 
looks at his wife, who shrugs her shoulders, say- 
ing, 

‘*'Ten francs for each of us? it is more than we 
are worth.—Draw us both, and take something 
off. Will you do us both for six francs?’’ 

The proprietor, in reply, tells them to look at a 
picture near them, and begins to talk to some one 
else. 

The countryman and his wife consult together. 
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**It is too dear,’’ says the wife,—‘‘ten francs— 
that will be twenty francs for us both,—there is 
no colour in them either,—all black,—I would 
rather have a painting!”’ 

‘* But this is done all at once. You cannot have 
colours, as in a painting.”’ 

‘* But look, are our faces as black as that; when 
we look at ourselves in the glass, don’t we see 
the colour of our hair, and our eyes, and our nose 
and our clothes?”’ 

“*But a looking-glass is not a painting.”’ 

** And these black things—bah! let us go home; 
—but what is this picture?’’ 

The rustic couple move away. A gentleman, 
dressed with some pretension, and wearing large 
hoop ear-rings, which in Paris announces a white- 
washer or a man with sore eyes, appears with two 
ladies, one of them ugly, and the other pretty. 
These ladies want Daguerreotype portraits of 
themselves, and the gentleman has been kind 
enough to escort them hither. 

‘* My picture has often been taken,’’ says the 
ugly lady, ‘‘ but none have been likenesses. All 
the painters say my expression is dreadfully hard 
to catch; I am curious to see what this proceeding 
will make of me.”’ 

‘*But there can be no doubt,’’ says the other 
lady, ‘‘ for it is an exact production of nature, isn’t 
it, Mr. Mouillé?”’ 

Mr. Mouillé (the gentleman with the hoop ear- 
rings) shakes his head imposingly. 

** Yes, it is the reproduction, that is to say— 
you understand—it is the reproduction.”’ 

‘**It is a very extraordinary thing,’’ replies the 
ugly lady; ‘‘it is very extraordinary that your 
portrait should take itself by the action of the light 
onaplate. Is not it the effect of the light, Mr. 
Mouillé?”’ 

‘* Madame, it is the effect of daylight and optics, 
acted upon chemically, all combined together— 
it is a very fine thing.”’ 

‘* Were you ever taken, Mr. Mouillé?”’ 

‘* No, madame, they are too black for my taste, 
as my complexion is very good. I am afraid I 
should lose by it.’’ 

‘*Tt is very slow,’’ says the pretty lady to one 
of the proprietors, who is rubbing a plate. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur, can’t you take a portrait at once by it?’’ 

** You need only sit fifty seconds, madame, but 
some time must elapse afterwards, before we can 
give it to you; and sometimes we fail entirely the 
first time.”’ 

‘* Why so, monsieur?”’ 

‘* Madame, there are fifty different causes why 
it might fail: if we use too much of one thing, or 
too little of another.’’ 

‘* Oh, monsieur, I don’t want to know all that; 
but when the operation fails, what do you do then?”’ 

‘* We begin again, madame,—we begin again, 
until the impression is perfect, we never leave it 
defective.”’ 

A young man who has been waiting an hour for 
his turn to come, now gets up, saying, 
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‘Tf that is the case, and since there are fifty 
causes to make the operation fail, I have had 
enough. I shall take my leave.”’ 

‘* A true Parisian,’’ says the proprietor; ‘‘ when 
you don’t play the quack with them, they have 
no confidence in you. This young man will go 
somewhere else, where they will tell him the 
operation never fails, and will present him a de- 
fective and ill-defined portrait. Your turn now, 
madame.”’ 

The countryman and his wife, who have again 
appeared, address themselves to the proprietor, 
saying, 

‘* Sir, will you take us two for eight francs?’’ 

‘« There is no bargaining here,’’ is the reply. 

The young lady enters the little enclosure. She 
is made to sit down, and lean her head against a 
place behind her, and fix her eyes on a point in 
front of her. 

‘We are going to begin now; you will not 
move.”’ 

‘* No, monsieur.”’ 

‘* Very well, we will begin.”’ 

The pretty lady does not move or stir, she is 
so extremely anxious to have a good portrait; 
nevertheless, a minute seems very long, and her 
eyes are very tired of staring at the point indicated 
to her. At last the operator closes the camera. 

‘Tt is finished, madame.”’ 

** Oh let me see it.”’ 

‘« Not yet, madame; if you will rejoin your com- 
panions, I will let you know directly how it has 
succeeded.”’ 

The young lady returns to her companions. 

‘* Well,’’ says Mr. Mouillé, ‘‘ how did you like 
it; did it hurt you?”’ 

‘* How could it hurt me?”’ 

‘* Does it cause any emotion?” 

‘* A very great emotion of fatigue. 
should like to see it.’’ 

A few minutes afterwards, the operator ap- 
proaches. 

‘We have succeeded admirably, madame, your 
portrait is very distinct.’’ 

‘*Oh, how glad I am; where is it, monsieur?”’ 

‘*A few minutes more, madame; have pa- 
tience.”’ 

After waiting a quarter of an hour, the portrait 
is at last to be had; it is very like; but the lady 
sighs as she looks at it. 

‘¢ How mournful it is. There is something in 
these portraits, which betrays that it is no mortal 
hand which has executed them; one would think 
that nature, to punish us for prying into her se- 
crets, would injure us in revealing them.”’ 

«It is my turn now,” says the ugly lady, “let 
us see if nature will do any better for me.”’ 

At the moment when this lady enters the en- 
closure, the country couple appear again. 

‘* Sir, we will put twenty-four sous more; will 
that do?”’ 

The operator gives them no answer, but goes 
into the enclosure. 
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The ugly lady tries a number of positions; she 
cannot decide upon any. 

‘* Are you ready, madame?”’ 

‘* Oh, monsieur, wait a moment. 


Am I right, 


” 


so? 

‘* You will be right, if you will keep still.”’ 

‘« Let me assume a more graceful attitude. Will 
this do?—no—lI like this better. No, I was bet- 
ter before, where shall I look, sir?’’ 

‘** At this little point, madame; but then you 
will be obliged to maintain the same smile for fifty 
seconds.”’ 

‘* Oh, monsieur, I have preserved a smile for a 
whole evening, often and often. I smile so easily. 
At the theatre, I never do any thing else.’’ 

‘* Are you ready now, madame.”’ 

**T am ready, begin!”’ 

The operation is concluded, the operator, who 
is looking at his watch, does not observe that the 
sitter has-constantly changed the expression of her 
face. 

It is over, and the lady goes back again, and 
says to Mr. Mouillé: 

‘‘T have an idea that it has succeeded admira- 
bly.”’ 

After awhile, the operator announces that it 
has failed completely. 

‘* We will begin again, madame.”’ 

‘* Tt is very astonishing—the light is very capri- 
cious.”’ 

She again places herself in the little tent, where 
she has the same indecision as to smiles and atti- 
tudes, sometimes she will take a rebellious air; 
then a tender one; then a melancholy; and, when 
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at last one is fixed upon, the operator, upon raising 
his eyes, after a few seconds, discovers that she 
has changed the expression of her face, he calls 
out: 

‘* You move, madame,—you change your ex- 
pression,—it will be a failure again.”’ 

** You think so; I hardly moved at all. Merely 
a graceful motion of the head—a very slight 
one.”’ 

‘* Tt will not do to add any thing, madame; I am 
very much afraid you have injured your picture.”’ 

The lady returns to her companions; the issue 
is impatiently awaited. The operator, when he 
appears, says, 

‘* A failure again, madame. I was sure it would 
be so; you persist in moving; you shut your mouth 
and open it again, and show your teeth; it is im- 
possible to obtain a representation in this manner; 
a fixed immovability is absulutely necessary. Look 
at it!’’ 

The lady looks at a plate, where several figures 
interfere with each other, and no one is distin- 
guishable. 

‘* But there is a little of my smile, a little of my 
chin, and a little of my nose.’’ 

‘** But it is all double. I have seen people with 
double chin, and even with three; but I never 
saw any one with three noses!’’ adds Mr. Mouillé. 

‘* Well, monsieur, if you think it is my fault, 
let us try again; I will be as still as a statue.’’ 

So she takes her seat again, and as she is really 
very anxious to have the picture, she is prevailed 


} upon to keep perfectly still. 


When the sitting is over, they burn with im- 
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patience to know the result. The proprietor } never make me believe that that thing is my like- 


comes back with a satisfied air. 

‘* We have succeeded perfectly, madame; you 
sat so still this time that the picture will be very 
distinct.’’ 

‘*Oh! I am delighted; do let me see it.’’ 

‘*In a few minutes, madame; wait a little.”’ 

The time seems very long to the lady herself, 
especially as she is assured it is a good likeness. 

At last the long wished for plate is brought;— 
they all rush to look at it. Mr. Mouillé, who looks 
at it first, exclaims, 

“* Oh, it is exactly like!”’ 

The pretty lady agrees with him; the original 
is very anxious to see it herself. 

As soon as she casts her eyes upon it, she ex- 
claims with a voice of horror, 

‘* Monsieur, what are you giving me. 
failure again—a total failure this time!” 

‘*T assure you, madame, it is excellent.”’ 

‘**T don’t know whether it has succeeded or not, 
but I know you are showing me a fright; you will 


It is a 
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ness. You must try it again.” 

‘‘Tt is of no use to attempt it again, madame; 
you can never have a better one.”’ 

‘* You are very rude, sir. I will not take that 
thing.”’ 

And this lady, who is naturally ugly, finding her- 
self made still uglier by the mournful expression 
of the Daguerreotype, insists that it isa failure, and 
goes away without taking it. 

After her, comes a gentleman, who has the tic 
douloureux, and twists one corner of his mouth, and 
who, nevertheless, is very anxious for a Daguer- 
reotype. Another, who winks his eyes,—an old 
lady who shakes her head continually. And these 
people cannot understand that a good representa- 
tion of their moving features is impossible. 

In point of fact, the greater proportion of those 
who go away with pictures, are not satisfied; and 
why not? It is because the Daguerreotype does 
does not flatter, and it is very hard to satisfy peo- 
ple with the plain truth. 
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FUN WITH THE DOCTOR. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


‘* Wao is it?”’ 

‘* Doctor Carpus, Miss.”’ 

‘*O fiddlestick on Doctor Carpus! I wish he 
would stay at home and mind his own business.”’ 

These brief sentences passed between Miss 
Mary Mayflower and the servant, who had made 
her appearance at Mary’s chamber door after ad- 
mitting a visitor. 

‘* Carpus is quite a passable fellow,’’ Jane, 
Mary’s sister remarked, smiling a little sarcas- 
tically. 

** You had better go down and entertain him 
then.”’ 

‘* No, I thank you, Miss! I beg leave to de- 
cline that honour. His attentions are special, and 
my pretty sister Mary is the object of them. I 
wish you joy, Mrs. Doctor Carpus.”’ 

‘* Now that is too bad, sis! I declare I will 
insult him if you worry me after that style!’’ 

‘*No, don’t do that, Mary. No lady can be 
excused for wantonly insulting a gentleman.”’ 

‘* But what am I to do? He is intolerable to 
me, and yet persists in coming here two or three 
times a week. If he would only ask for you oc- 
casionally—or, if the girls were at home?—But no 
—‘ Miss Mary Mayflower!’ is the word, and I 
must parade myself down, and endure his tittle- 
tattle for an hour. I wish I’d sent word down 
that I was not at home.”’ 

‘* And so burdened your conscience with a lie.’’ 

‘* Exactly! That’s the rub.’’ 

‘*No—no—sis. Thatis not the remedy. Say 
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that you are engaged—if you do not wish to see 
him.”’ 

‘* I’m not too much engaged to see company. 
So that would be as much a lie as the other.”’ 

‘*Say then, that you cannot be seen. Base 
your actions on the truth, and abide there.”’ 

‘* That’s easy enough to advise; but not so easy 
to do.”’ 

‘*Tt would be easy enough for Mary Mayflower, 
if she once set her head that way. My sister is 
not, I believe, in the habit of stopping at half-way 
measures, or to ask what may be the result of an 
action, if she feels much inclination to doit. So 
I must conclude, that there are some attractions 
about Doctor Carpus after all.’’ 

‘* Oh, of course! Some wonderfully strong at- 
tractions!’’ returned Mary, half-laughing, half- 
vexed, as she left the room to attend Doctor 
Carpus below. 

‘*Good evening, Doctor!’’ 

‘* Good evening, Miss Mary!’’ 

Were said with a forced smile of pleasure on one 
side, and a real smile on the other. Then came, 

**Tt is a delightful evening.”’ 

** Yes, beautiful.’’ 

‘The air is as soft and balmy as May.”’ 

‘* Yes. We have had very pleasant weather 
lately.’’ 

‘The finest I ever remember to have known.”’ 

A pause. 

‘* How beautiful the evening sky is!’’ regumed 
Carpus, eloquentiy—‘‘ The moon is brilliant, and 
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the stars shine with an unusual lustre. Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, are all above the horizon. It 
is rare indeed, that our firmament is so richly 
studded with gems.”’ 

‘* Rarely indeed.”’ 

‘* Have you met with Nichol’s Architecture of 
the Heavens?”’ 

‘** No sir.”’ 

‘* Speaking of Saturn, reminds me of the 
volume. I don’t know when I have been more 
interested in a work. His nebular hypothesis is 
most admirably sustained. By it, the rings of 
Saturn are more satisfactorily accounted for than 
by any other theory I have met. Likewise, the 
Zodiacal lights, comets, systems of stars—the vast 
nebulous masses that lie far off in the almost infi- 
nite depths of space, and only dimly revealed by 
aid of powerful telescopes; in fact the whole uni- 
verse of suns and stars.”’ 

‘*Tt must be an attractive volume.” 

‘** Exceedingly so, especially to the student of 
natural science. To me it has been a feast of 
reason. In the science of astronomy, there is 
something that lifts a man out of himself —that 
carries him up, as it were, into the seventh heaven 
of his mind. Something that reveals the divinity 
within him.”’ 

As Dr. Carpus, whom the reader ought to know, 
was a young M. D., with a diploma six months 
old, handsomely framed and hung up conspicu- 
ously in his office, said this, he could not help 
rising from his chair, and taking a turn or two 
across the floor, at the same time that his right 
hand sought his forehead, and brushed back the 
long hair, to reveal its (the forehead's) ample (in 
his mind) dimensions. As this is a very good 
place to say it, it might as well come in here, that 
Doctor Carpus was a young man of twenty-two, 
who had a very good conceit of himself. He had 
graduated, after a regular course of three years’ 
instruction, with more credit according to his own 
idea than any other student at the University. It 
is true, that the Professors of Chemistry and 
Anatomy, if asked their opinion of the matter, 
might have given a different testimony. Still, 
Carpus was sincere. He really thought that he 
had graduated with distinguished honour. 

The good conceit of himself which thus led him 
into a false estimate of his worth in this respect, 
accompanied him in all other matters. In opening 
his office, he had no doubt but that, in the course 
of a very short time, he would be overrun with 
business. Six months’ experience rather made 
his mind waver in regard to this, when a friend 
suggested, that it was next to impossible for an 
unmarried physician to succeed. He must have 
a wife to add weight to his professional import- 
ance. The hint was at once taken, and Doctor 
Carpus began to look around for some one whom 
he would be willing to take as a partner. In con- 
sidering this matter, he laid it down as a govern- 
ing rule in the case, that Mrs. Carpus must be 
rich and beautiful. Among the large circle of his 
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acquaintances, no one struck his fancy so com- 
pletely as Miss Mary Mayflower. Her father 
was reputed to have no small share of this world’s 
goods, and as for Mary, she was called a beauty 
everywhere. Mary Mayflower became, there- 
fore, the object of his particular attentions, greatly 
to the sprightly maiden’s annoyance. 

Thus much, and now we will go on with our 
story.—The Doctor, after taking a few dignified 
turns across the floor, resumed his seat near 
Mary, and started a new theme of discourse, in 
which he could show off to advantage. At last 
he thought it time to retire, and let the exhibition 
which he had made of himself have its true effect 
upon the maiden’s mind. 

‘Thank Heaven! he has gone at last,’’ ex- 
claimed Mary, gliding into the room where her 
sister Jane sat reading. ‘‘I declare, he is the 
most conceited, egotistical fellow I ever had the 
misfortune to meet! He is downright intolerable 
to me.”’ 

‘*Heigh-ho! And is that the way you speak of 
an absent lover?’’ Jane returned, laughing gaily. 

‘* Lover! Don’t talk of a lover to me, or I 
shall lose all patience.’’ 

‘* Why don’t you send him off, then?”’ 

‘*How can I send him off? I treat him as 
coldly as I can, but he don’t take the hint.’’ 

‘* That he no doubt attributes to love's shrink- 
ing embarrassment.”’ 

‘* Hold your tongue will you, Jane!”’ 

‘* Ha! ha! keep cool, my pretty sis!”’ 

‘* How can I keep cool under such an annoy- 
ance. To be beset this way by a conceited young 
upstart of a doctor, is too much.”’ 

‘* People are already beginning to set it down 
as a match,’’ chimed in the fun-loving sister. 

‘* Indeed, Jane, that is too much!’’ Mary now 
said gravely. ‘‘Who has made any allusion to it?”’ 

**O as to that, hundreds for what I know.” 

‘* No, but tell me one.’’ 

‘* Sarah Mortimer insinuated as much the last 
time I saw her?’’ 

‘* Sarah Mortimer did!”’ . 

‘* Yes, certainly. And I don’t see any thing 
so very surprising in it. The inference is natural 
enough,”’ replied Jane, with provoking calmness. 

‘* Now isn’t all this too much for any one to 
endure! Why I wouldn’t have my name coupled 
with that of Doctor Carpus, for any consideration 
in the world. It’s a downright insult. The fact 
is, I'll offend him the next time he comes here, 
and so put an end to the matter.”’ 

‘*No Mary, you must not do that.”’ 

** Yes, but I will, the conceited fool!”’ 

‘* Mary— Mary!”’ Jane said in a soothing tone, 
‘don’t get so excited about a mere trifle like this. 
Wait patiently until the declaration comes, and 
then refer him to Pa, who will send him off of 
course with a flea in his ear.’’ 

‘* Ti.deed, then, and I won’t do any such thing. 
I'll insult him,”’ returned the excited maiden. 

This and much more passed between the sisters 
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before they retired to rest for the night. On the. { 


next day, Mr. and Mrs. Mayflower left for Bos- 


) 
> 
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ton, to be gone a couple of weeks, leaving their | 


two daughters to keep house in their absence. 
Among the other members of the family was 
a pretty little Spanish poodle, who was by no 
means the least important personage in the house. 
It so happened a day or two after the departure 
of the old folks, that Fido was accidentally thrown 
down stairs, in consequence of which one of his 
fore-legs was pretty badly hurt. After the alarm 
that followed this serious accident had subsided, 
and Fido, with his leg bandaged, was laid upon 
the sofa, Mary, into whose mind a bright thought 
suddenly intruded itself, exclaimed— 

‘If I don’t do it, my name is not Mary May- 
flower!”’ 

“*Do what, sis?’”’ Jane asked, looking up in 
surprise. 

‘*T mean to have some fun with the doctor.”’ 

‘* What doctor?”’ 

** Doctor Carpus.”’ 

** How?”’ 

‘I’m going to send for him, professionally.”’ 

** Mary!”’ 

‘“‘Tam. Fido needs a physician, and I don’t 
know any one who would be so likely to under- 
stand his case as the learned Doctor Carpus.”’ 

** Why Mary Mayflower! Are you crazy?”’ 

*O no. But I’m serious. The young man 
wants practice, and I feel a benevolent wish to 
advance his interests.’’ 

‘*Tt would be a capital joke!’’ Jane said, so 
amused at the idea, that she could not retain a 
grave countenance. 

‘*Tt will be a capital joke, for I'll do it this very 
day.’’ 

** But will you see him?’’ 

** Certainly 1 will—and look as solegn as the 
grave.”’ 

It was, perhaps, an hour after, that Doctor 
Carpus sat conversing with a young fellow prac- 
titioner, in regard to future prospects. Carpus 
was very sanguine, especially in respect to the 
impression he was evidently making upon the 
heart of Mary Mayflower. In the midst of this 
conversation a messenger came in great haste with 
anote. He opened it and read— 

‘* Please call at Mr. Mayflower’s in haste!’’ 

‘« Has any thing serious happened?”’ the doctor 
asked in an anxious voice. 

But the messenger had already disappeared. 

‘« That looks well, don’t it,’’ Carpus remarked to 
his friend with a self-satisfied air. ‘‘ I shall feather 
my nest there, certainly. But I must go imme- 
diately. Nothing the matter with Mary, I hope.”’ 

In a few minutes after Doctor Carpus stepped 
from his office, he stood at the door of Mr. May- 
flower’s dwelling. The servant who admitted 
him, directed him with a serious air to go up 
into the front chamber. With a quick, quiet step 
he ascended the stairs, tapped lightly at the 
chamber door, and then opened it softly and 
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passed in. The rooin was partially darkened; but 
not so much obscured that he did not at once per- 
ceive Mary seated near the bed, upon which lay 
the unfortunate poodle, with a thick bandage 
about one of his fore-legs. 

‘* Has any thing serious occurred?”’ asked the 
doctor, as he paused and looked into Mary’s sober, 
anxious face. 

‘* Nothing very serious, I hope, Doctor. But 
we have been dreadfully frightened. Poor Fido 
fell down a whole flight of stairs, and has hurt 
himself very badly, I’m afraid. I did not know 
what to do, father and mother being away, and 
so I sent immediately for you.’’ 

For a few moments Doctor Carpus hardly knew 
where he was, or what to say or do. It was 
plain, serious as Mary seemed, that she was 
quizzing him; and that she had chosen a method 
to annoy and mortify him, of all others the most 
effectual. Vain and self-important as he was, his 
character had in it a spice of decision and firm- 
ness. He was likewise proud-spirited, and this 
determined him not to exhibit a portion of the sur- 
prise and indignation that he felt. Turning coolly 
to the bed, he removed the bandage from Fido’s 
leg, and carefully examined it, much to the pain 
of the poor dog, who uttered a constant succession 
of distressing cries. He then replaced the band- 
age more carefully, and ordered that said band- 
age be kept constantly wet with vinegar. A 
prescription was written and handed to Mary, 
with directions how to administer the medicine. 
Bowing then gravely and with a dignified profes- 
sional air, he promised to call punctually on the 
next morning, and then departed. 

In the morning he came about the same hour— 
entered with perfect composure—bowed to Mary, 
who was in the sick chamber, with a courteous 
smile, and then turned to look after his patient, 
whom he pronounced better. Another prescription 
was written, and again the physician departed. 
This was continued for a week, sadly to the annoy- 
ance of Mary, who, however, kept up her assumed 
character as perfectly as did the doctor. By this 
time Fido could run about as usual, and as the 
doctor still called in regularly, Mary had to request 
him to suspend his professional visits, as their 
little pet seemed quite restored. 

Doctor Carpus bowed and smiled courteously 
at this, and then left the house. Of course, Mary 
was never after troubled with his company. 

It happened about six months afterwards, when 
the whole story had gone the rounds, and Doctor 
Carpus had been annoyed by it to his heart’s 
content, that a collector stepped into Mr. May- 
flower’s store and presented a bill for two hundred 
dollars, for medical attendance in his family. 

‘*But I don’t owe Doctor Carpus any thing— 
He has never practised in my family. What does 
he mean, pray, by sending me a bill?”’ 

‘*T know nothing about it,’’ the collector re- 
plied. ‘‘He gave me the bill amongst others, 
and asked me to present it.”’ 
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‘It’s very strange! He never visited my family | 


professionally.”’ 

‘* What shall I say to him, Mr. Mayflower?’’ 

‘*Tell him that I say I don’t owe him any 
thing, and am surprised at his presuming to send 
me a bill.’’ 

** Very well sir. 

An hour after, he returned with a new and more 
explicit bill. It called for two hundred dollars 
for ‘‘ six visits and medicine, to dog Fido.”’ 
soon as he read it, Mr. Mayflower became very 
angry, and said some hard things about Doctor 
Carpus. When he had cooled off a little, the 
collector formally demanded the bill, and was, as 
formally, told to go about his business, and that 
right speedily. 

On the next morning, Mr. Mayflower was still 
further confounded to find a lawyer’s note on his 
desk, setting forth, that he, the said lawyer, had 
been instructed to bring suit on a certain claim, 
fully expressed, in favour of Doctor Carpus. 

Here, then, the matter began to assume a rather 
serious form. A lawyer was consulted, who as- 
sured him that Carpus could not possibly recover 
the amount claimed, although he was legally en- 
titled to regular fees for his services, which would 
undoubtedly, be awarded him. But, as the prose- 
cution of the suit would necessarily lead to an 
unpleasant exposure of his daughter, who, if he 
defended the case, would be called into court to 
give evidence, the lawyer seriously advised the 
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incensed old gentleman to settle the claim, unjust 
and exorbitant as it was, and so get clear of the 
whole matter. 

It took old Mr. Mayflower some days to make 
up his mind to pay the bill. Finally, however, 
the tears and entreaties of poor Mary prevailed, 
who had a dreadful fear of being called into court. 
Her fun with the doctor brought the laugh upon 
the wrong side. 

About a week after the claim was settled, a 
letter was received from Doctor. Carpus, couched 
in pretty plain but respectful language, setting 
forth the nature and effects of the practical joke 
which the young lady had played off upon him, and 
alleging, that as she had enjoyed a little fun at his 
expense, it was no more than fair that he should 
pay off the score in her own coin. In conclusion, 
he referred to two one hundred dollar bills which 
he had enclosed, and stated, that as he had no 
legal right to them, he could not retain them. 
He had succeded in making the party who had 
provoked him to institute a mock-suit, sensible of 
her folly, and there he was willing to let the 
matter drop; trusting, that when next she took it 
into her head to have some fun with the doctor, 
she would think twice before she acted once. 
And here the matter ended, leaving both Doctor 


; Carpus and Mary Mayflower somewhat wiser 
> from having read quite attentively a new leaf to 
} them in the book of human life. 





EUNICE ROOKLEY. 


A SEQUEL TO THE STORY 


BY Miss 


PART THE SECOND. 


We should have mentioned that some of the 
numerous visitors came before dinner (causing its 
delay to a very late hour), and some made their 
calls of condolence in the course of the afiernoon. 
Eunice had but a short cry, when she retired to 
her room, for she was very soon obliged to dry 
her tears, and go down to receive her friend Miss 
Glaphyra Glapwell, whom she forgot having in- 
vited to tea. 

Miss Glapwell came early; and regaled our 
heroine with a great deal of news that she had 
already picked up concerning Mr. Stackhouse’s 
bride: much of it being furnished by a lady who 
had just come from Newport. Miss Glapwell 
kindly advised Miss Rookley to show Mr. Stack- 
house, and the public at large, how little she 
eared for him, by accepting another lever as soon 
as possible; addivg flatteringly—‘‘ Of course, 
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Miss Eunice Rookley can be at no loss in making 
a selection.”’ 

Eunice did not disclaim the implied compliment: 
but said something about a resolution of never 
leaving her beloved mother. 

** Oh!’’—said the old lady—*‘ that is not at all 
necessary—You know it has always been well 
understood, throughout Boston, that my house 
was to be the home of the daughter who married 
last; and that she and her husband were to live 
with me. And, indeed, we miss poor Merial so 
much (now that she is gone travelling over Europe 
with her husband) that I do not care how soon we 
have somebody in her place to enliven us. To be 
sure it sounds very strange to talk of such things 
—still, (though I say it that should not say it) if 
Eunice is inclined to settle I shall not object; for 
I am certain she will make a proper choice. I 
always knew she had too much sense to give any 
encouragement to old Stackhouse; for she was 
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well aware that it would be very inconvenient to 
have his six eldest daughters making a lodgment 
among us, and all his other children and grand- 
children coming on visits—No—there was no ne- 
cessity for her taking up with such a patriarch.”’ 

‘* Dear mother!—how you talk,’’—said Eunice. 

** And now, my best Eunice’*—resumed Miss 
Glapwell—‘‘ let me give you a little friendly ad- 
vice. You know I can have nothing in view but 
your benefit. To be sure, you are not quite a young 
girl, and it must be confessed you are rather thin, 
and not very fresh-coloured. Of course it is only 
for your good that I say it. Your hair also has 
become scanty; but, as yet, I think, not more 
than a dozen gray hairs are perceptible. It is a 
pity you neglect pulling them out as fast as they 
appear -- remember, I am speaking entirely for 
your advantage; knowing you to be a woman of 
too much sense to mind these things. But allow 
me to say, that you could still be made a very well 
looking personage if you would dress wider, and 
more like other people; and wear full skirts with 
trimming; and have pelerines to give breadth to 
your shoulders, instead of those little plain collars 
pinned up close to your neck. As I have said, 
you are somewhat thin, but then wadding can 
do any thing. There is Priscilla Nix who is in 
reality, an absolute skeleton, (and crooked be- 
sides, as the dress-maker tells me confidentially,) 
but by dint of wadding here, and stiffening there, 
and a great deal of trimming both on body and 
skirt, and close ruffling about her neck, she is 
actually transformed into a fine round figure; and 
really looks quite well.’’ 

** But she cannot wad her face,’’—said Eunice 
—‘‘and its extreme thinness betrays what her 
figure is by nature.’’ 

‘* Well—well—to be sure her face has to go— 
except that she touches the tops of her cheeks 
with a little something from a pink saucer.”’ 

Both mother and daughter lifted their hands, 
and turned away their heads in horror, at the idea 
of rouge. 

‘** Certainly,’’—continued Miss Glapwell—‘‘ I 
don’t approve of rouge, myself. Painting is un- 
doubtedly a deadly sin—But there can be no pos- 
sible objection to a little additional hair—a few 
curls for the front of the head, and a braid for the 
back. I know an excellent way of fastening 
them, so that there is no possibility of their get- 
ting loose and coming off.”’ 

Eunice looked more complaisantly with regard 
to the hair; but her mother seemed dubious. 

** Come—I may as well be candid at once’’— 
pursued Miss Glapwell-—‘‘ Of course, it is from 
my sincere desire to promote the interest, and in- 
crease the attractions of my dear Eunice, that I 
am induced to hint at her finding herself in quite 
a new position, if she would make an entire 
change from her present style to one more youth- 
ful and fashionable. How Miss Shapely would set 
her off; for she can work wonders with any body. 
To say the truth, dear Eunice, (and remember, I 


say it only for your good)—even a clergyman 
seldom falls in love with a woman for dressing 
old-fashioned and plain. All Mr. Stackhouse’s 
wives were great dressers, as far as lay in their 
power. And this last one, I am told, is bedizened 
out like an empress.’’ 

To be brief —it was settled confidentially, on 
this very evening, that Eunice Rookley should 
commence next day the business of equipping 
herself in fashionable habiliments: and that the 


great Miss Shapely should be the dress-maker. 


At ten o’clock, Miss Glapwell, very happy at 
having carried her point, prepared to go home, 


’ guarded by the servant man, Job. Affectionately 


taking the hand of Eunice at parting, she said in 
a low voice to her friend——‘‘ I feel a presentiment 
that you will soon have cause to thank me for my 
advice—Eunice Rookley is not destined to pass 
her whole life in maidenly obscurity. Something 
whispers me that something is going to happen.’’ 

Eunice waved her head and smiled, but she did 
not blush; for Mr. Stackhouse being again hors 
de combat, there was, as yet, nobody in particular 
to blush about. 

When the mother and daughter found them- 
selves alone, Madam Rookley indignantly talked 
over all the impertinent insinuations that had that 
day accompanied the various announcements of 
Mr. Stackhouse’s marriage; and she also in- 
veighed against the assurance of that gentleman 
in presuming to trifle with Eunice Rookley, when 
he knew himself all the time to be so bad a match. 
Our heroine candidly told her mother that Mr. 
Stackhouse had never in form addressed her. It 
was true, he had always praised her housewifery, 
and her numerous good qualities, particularly that 
of making sweetmeats—-and had sighed when he 
told her what a treasure she would be to some 
man of'a congenial soul-—Moreover, Mr. Stack- 
house, though he took her hand whenever they 
met or parted, always respectfully refrained from 
saluting her with ‘‘ the kiss of peace’’ with which 
he greeted Merial and any other young girl who 
chanced to be present; treating them, of course, 
as mere children. ‘‘ Yet still’? —-said Eunice — 
‘*he never presumed to ask me if I would cast 
my lot with his.’’ 

‘* And yet’’--said Madam Rookley, after a 
pondering pause——‘‘ I cannot imagine why he did 
not.’’ 

‘*We are not to know’’—answered Eunice 
solemnly — ‘‘ let us still hope that it was all for 
the best.’’ 

‘* But’? — resumed Madam Rookley —‘‘it is 
very hard that you sgould be teazed with insinua- 
tions and remarks, and impertinent condolements 
from all quarters—and for nothing at all too— 
that’s the worst of it.’’ 

‘«It would be harder still’’—said Eunice—‘‘ if 
there was really any truth in the reports of Mr. 
Stackhouse having actually offered himself, and 
then deserted me for this widow — with whom I 
wish him all manner of happiness.”’ 
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** You are quite too good, Eunice’’ — said her 
mother—‘‘ Now for my part, I prophesy, that of 


all Mr. Stackhouse’s wives, this widow will be * 


the worst. However, as to meeting him and his 
bride at parties (with every body watching to see 
how you take them in their honeymoon), that you 
never shall.’’ 

**I cannot say I have the least desire to see 
them at parties, or any where else’’—said Eunice 
—‘‘but if we do meet, I hope Eunice Rookley 
knows how to conduct herself with proper dig- 
nity.”’ 

‘*T really wish you would accept that kind invi- 
tation of cousin Andrew Macrimmon’s’’ —said 
Madam Rookley—‘‘ and go and make a long visit 
to Glenbucket. You know, he will be in town 
the week after next: just about the time the 
Stackhouses arrive. You will have almost a 
fortnight to get ready.”’ 

**T will think of it’’—replied Eunice—‘‘ To say 
the truth, I dreamed last night that I was ina 
china shop where the floor was covered with glass 
tumblers, and a hen and chickens were walking 
about among them. Of course there is nothing 
in dreams; but you know it is said that to dream 
of glass signifies the loss of a lover, (not that Mr. 
Stackhouse could be called a lover,) and that a 
hen and chickens denote his marriage to some 
one else.”’ 

** See there now!’’ — exclaimed Madam Rook- 
ley—‘‘ Well, well—sensible people may say what 
they please about dreams; but a belief in them is 
good enough for me.”’ 

It had already been decided that on the follow- 
ing day, as soon as the barberry jelly was fin- 
ished, Miss Rookley was to call for Miss Glap- 
well to have the benefit of her company, on that 
shopping, and dress-making, and millinery expe- 
dition, which was to constitute a new era in her 
leoks. And before the mother and daughter 
separated for the night, it was resolved, that after 
Eunice had done some pound-pears, and made 
some quince-cheese, and provided a large quan- 
tity of ginger plumb. cake, for the visit of Mrs. 
Dozey and Mrs. Prosey, she should really devote 
herself entirely te preparing for a few weeks 
sojourn at Glenbucket farm. 

This resolution was strengthened in the morn- 
ing by her reporting that she had dreamed of try- 
ing ona dozen new pairs of shoes; a dream of 
such fearful importance, that there is no warding 
off the bad luck that follows it, but by changing 
your abode, as soon as possible—at least within a 
month. Accordingly, Madam Rookley herself 
dispatched a letter immediately to her cousin An- 
drew Macrimmon, informing him that Eunice 
joyfully accepted his kind invitation, and would 
be ready at the specified time to accompany him 
to Glenbucket. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Dozey and Mrs. Prosey, 
having been taken riding by Madam Rookley, re- 
ceived their invitations in proper form to pass at 
her house the period of Eunice’s absence. The 
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poor old ladies were overjoyed and gratified be- 
yond expression; particularly Mrs. Dozey, who 
had a due sense of her own unworthiness. Mrs. 
Prosey, on the contrary, (as is always the case 
with tedious talkers,) had a tolerable opinion of 
her own conversational powers. 

Old Charty, however, when she heard of these 
expected guests, insisted that somebody else 
should be asked to keep some life in the house. 
At her recommendation, Miss Glaphyra Glap- 
well was invited also, ‘‘to liven things up a little,”’ 
she being a great favourite of Charty’s. As this 
lady’s home was in a large showy boarding-house, 
she gladly accepted the invitation: though without 
publicly evincing too much gladness. 

Eunice Rookley found such relief from her ex- 
cellent panacea of constant occupation, that Mr. 
Stackhouse's fourth bridal would soon have been 
almost forgotten; only that for ‘‘ nine days’’ (the 
legitimate period of a wonder) she was every day 
reminded of it by her kind, considerate friends. 

Under the auspices of Miss Glapwell, our he- 
roine’s wardrobe (as far as regarded the outer 
garments) was completely regenerated: Several 
new dresses were made for her by Miss Shapely, 
strictly in accordance with ‘‘those of other people:”’ 
and she was eventually prevailed on to consent to 
a braid and curls. On trial being made of the 
new costume, Eunice Rookley had never smiled 
more pleasantly than when she shook her head 
disclaimingly at Miss Glapwell’s assertion of— 
‘* Now, Eunice, you have done yourself justice. 
Insiead of being regarded as an old-maid, (which 
I must confess has been the case for the last ten 
years—people are so ill-natured,)—you will now 
strike every one as merely a lady who has ceased 
to be a girl. And there is a vast difference be- 
tween the two characters.” 

At the expected time, Mr. Andrew Macrimmon 
(who had arrived the preceding evening at the inn 
where he usually stayed) appeared before the 
Rookley house, in his capacious chaise, drawn by 
an immense horse, which, on alighting, he an- 
chored near the curbstone; taking from the bot- 
tom of the vehicle and depositing firmly on the 
pavement an iron weight of about thirty pounds, 
attached to a very long leather strap; the other 
end of the strap he hooked on to the bit, and 
the animal, imagining himself still held by his 
master, stood perfectly quiet. This way of securing 
a horse before a door, is very common in New 
England. 

The good Macrimmon then proceeded to unload 
his chaise of sundry baskets and bags, containing 


’ things brought from his farm as presents to the 


Rookleys: and when he had covered the broad 
step with them, he knocked on the door @ son or- 
dinaire, with the but-end of his whip. It was 
opened by all the servants, Mr. Macrimmon being 
in high favour with them. Having shaken hands 
with them every one, and set Charty’s face toa 
broader grin than usual, he entered the parlour 
where he found the ladies, with Miss Glaphyra 
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Glapwell, who had just arrived. Mrs. Rookley’s 
carriage was to be sent in the afternoon for Mes- 
dames Dozey and Prosey. 

Eunice Rookley was already equipped in her 
riding-habit of bottle-green cloth, without which 
she deemed it impossible to travel even a few 
miles: wearing it always by land and by water; in 
steamboat and in sailboat; in coach and chaise, as 
well as in stage or car. This habit, to be sure, was 
old-fashioned; but that is no rule with riding- 
dresses, as nobody is expected to get a new one 
every season. Luckily, as that of our heroine had 
never been designed to wear on horseback, the 
skirt did not trail either behind or before: but was 
of a very convenient length for walking. With 
this habit she wore a small close leghorn bonnet, 
and a green veil: and her feet were equipped for 
riding in the chaise with a pair of cork-soled laced 
boots. Miss Rookley had travelled so little that 
she could not imagine the possibility of going 
twenty or thirty miles without a regular travelling 
dress. Her big trunk and her little trunk were 
long since packed, strapped, and brought down 
into the entrance hall. She had, at first, thought 
of taking none of her new equipments; but Madam 
Rookley reminded her that country people were 
always (and very properly) ofiended when towns- 
people came to visit them with their worst clothes 
instead of their best: considering it a mark of dis- 
respect to themselves and their neighbourhood. 

Andrew Macrimmon was a stout, strong, healthy 
looking man, about fifty. He prided himself much 
and justly on the ‘‘ land of his sires,’’ of which he 
had heard so perpetually from his Caledonian 
parent, that he almost believed he had been born 
and brought up there himself. The reading of his 
youth had been chiefly confined to the few books 
brought over by his father. They were all by 
Scottish authors, and included the poetry of Allan 
Ramsay, and Robert Fergusson; afterwards re- 
inforced by that of Burns,—‘‘ himself a host.’’ 
The glorious works of Walter Scott afterwards 
became a mine of gold to Macrimmon and the 
reading part of his family. He concluded that any 
person who had read them all had read enough; 
and that it was better to go over them again and 
again, than to try any thing newer and conse- 
quently inferior. He had a most excellent little 
yankee wife, and three sons and two daughters: 
all smart, active, and well-looking. The farm 
was in high cultivation, very productive, and con- 
sequently very profitable. Altogether, the Mac- 
rimmons were a thriving, popular, and very happy 
family: the more so that they made no pretensions 
towards imitating city-customs, and city-fashions 
—things that always sit badly.on plain country- 
folks. 

Though not later than ten in the morning, a 
copious déjeuner-a-la-fourchette had been prepared 
by Charty, in case the travellers should get hun- 
gry on the road. And ‘‘ to make assurance doubly 
sure,’’ a large basket of two-division-power was 


put into the chaise-box: one compartment furnish- 5 
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ed with smoked tongue, cold chicken, biscuits, 
and fresh rolls; and the other stored with tarts and 
cakes. 

Previous to starting, Eunice held a long private 
conference with Charty at the head of the first 
stairs, (a very usual place for female confabulation,) 
giving her all sorts of directions as to the manage- 
ment of her department with regard to making 
Madam Rookley and her guests perfectly com- 
fortable. She laid strict injunctions on Charty to 
treat Mrs. Dozey and Mrs. Prosey with the ut- 
most respect; and to give them pleasure by having 
every thing on the table particularly nice during 
their stay. 

‘* Yes, yes, Miss Eunice—I understand’’—said 
Charty—‘‘ and I’ll do my best to give them good 
wictuals. It will be all right to show off a little, 
and let them see what fine living we have here. 
All the better, of course, for the cook being brung 
up in Phildelphy. I an’t sure I won’t give them 
coker-nut puddings, and lemon ones too, for, poor 
old things, (that I should live to say such a word!) 
I have a notion that where they live they have not 
nothing better for a desart than punkin-pies and 
pan-dowdies.”’ 

‘*For shame, Charty!’’—said Eunice—‘‘ take 
care not to let them hear you talking in this way. 
But treat them with the utmost consideration and 
respect.”’ 

‘*T warrant you, Miss Eunice, I'll give satis- 
faction’’—answered Charty,—‘‘ When I’m put 
upon my pint of honour, and promise to consider 
about, and respeck people what an’t much, I al- 
ways does as I says, for I put them ona bar with 
myself, and I like to be respected. Since you 
wish it, I’ll take these old folks under my ow 
portection, and see that they live in clover whi 
they are here: so that this wisit may be a thing 
for them to boast of all the rest of their forlorn 
and tedious lives. For my own entertainment, 
after you are gone, I shall depend upon Miss Go- 
firer Clapwell.’’ 

‘*Very well’’—said Eunice—‘‘ I know, Charty, 
I can trust you.”’ 

‘« And now, Miss Eunice’’—pursued Charty— 
‘fas you’re going to a farm, I wish you a great 
deal of pleasure and plenty of cream. Yes, and a 
sweetheart besides—that’s the main pint. For, 
as soon as ever Miss Merial got married, I was 
took with a notion that, now a beginning was 
made, the rest of the family would go off soon. 
So now, good-bye, and a happy journey to you. 
Though that last is rather dubious; for I dreamt 
of cooked meat last night; a bad sign for them 
what's a going to travel, as it brings misfortin. I 
wish my dream had been raw meat, for that’s a 
sign of nothing worse than fighting and quarrel- 
ing.”’ 

At length all was ready. The last words of 
Miss Glapwell to Eunice were strict injunctions 
how, when she wore her curls, to fix them on so 
as to insure their stability. She had previously 
enjoined her friend to believe nothing she might 
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hear of Mr. Stackhouse, till after her return to the 
city. Mrs. Rookley kissed her daughter, and 
whispered that she hoped to see her quite a differ- 
ent being when she came home. 

The last words being all spoken, (those of Mac- 
rimmon were a summary ‘‘ Good-bye every one 
of you,’’) he proceeded to put Eunice into the 
chaise, in presence of the whole assembled house- 
hold; released the horse from his moorings, by 
unheoking the strap and depositing the iron weight 
in the bottom of the vehicle, jumped in himself, 





waved his hand with something like a sort of 
‘*hurrah;’’ and he and his companion were soon 
out of sight. As they drove off Charty threw one 
of her old shoes after them “‘ for luck;’’ and Job 
ungallantly refusing to go out into the middle of 
the street and pick it up for her, (alleging that if 
the shoe was brought back the luck would turn,) 
the respectable old ‘coloured lady had to perform 
that office herself in her stocking foet. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LAND OF BURNS. 


BY THEO LEDYARD CUYLER 


Next to Abbottsford, the most interesting spot 
in Scotland to a stranger, is Ayrshire. These 
were the two chosen spots where Scottish genius 
loved to dwell: and departing, has left every tree, 
and stream, and flower around a hallowed thing. 
The interest which hangs around both, is deeply 
melancholy; and I doubt if there be any two 
places on earth which recall the recollections of 
so much pride and glory, mingled with so much 
of pain, and of sorrow. 

The second day I passed in Scotland was passed 

Abbottsford, and as soon as I arrived in the 

stern part of the kingdom, I hastened down to 
the land of Burns. A fine railroad now leads di- 
rectly from Glasgow to Ayr. It certainly seemed 
rather unpoetical to be dragged to the shrine of 
poetic genius by a locomotive; but I remembered 
that our American Stephens had rode from Athens 
to the Pireus in an omnibus, and I should not be 
surprised, if myself, or some of my readers should 
one day be hauled up the Mount of Olives by a 
stationary engine, or float over the cities of the 
plain in a high-pressure steamer. The cars left 
early in the morning, and when I arrived, they 
were all in a bustle of preparation; the liveried 
porters were running to and fro—the superin- 
tendents in stiff collars and laced coats, were 
strutting about with a sham military air, and the 
porters, superintendents and locomotive too, were 
warning us by many puffs and shouts that the 
time was up, and we had better take our places. 
These are regulated generally by caste. In the 
rear of the train, far removed from the noise, the 
‘* gentility’’ were reclining on sumptuous cushions 
with pillows behind their heads, for all which, 
they pay an extra price. In the middle, the ‘‘ re- 
spectability’’ are disposed of in more unpretending 
and less expensive carriages; while close to the 
engine, the hard-fisted ‘‘ democracy’’ were clam- 
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bering over into portable pens, called ‘‘ stand- 
ups,’’ where they are all ranged on end after the 
fashion of a pincushion. But the time is up!—the 
bell rings—and we emerge slowly upon a line of 
double rails running off as far as the eye can 
reach, straight as an arrow. 

At some distance ahead, stands a man waving 
a green signal, which intimates to the locomotive, 
that the track is clear, and he may travel as fast 
as he chooses. As soon as he sees it, he draws a 
long breath, gives an exulting whistle, and away 
he flies on the wings of the wind. The signal man 
darts by us like lightning—another and another, 
and another is passed, until we see a red flag 
waving far ahead to tell us we are approaching a 
stopping place. The lurid cloud hanging in the air, 
and the tall chimneys vomiting forth black smoke, 
betoken a place of manufactories. As our train 
moves slowly through the streets, the creaking of 
machinery, and the writhing of wheels, and the 
roaring of furnaces—to my mind, no unfit em- 
blems of the agonies endured by living men within 
these darkened walls —fall upon our ears, and 
make us shudder. The cars stop at the ‘‘ station’’ 
amidst a crowd of half naked beggars, who gather 
around us imploring charity for themselves, and 
their starving families. Poor wretches! what can 
be done for them? Every day they are increas- 
ing, with no proportionate increase of means for 
their support; and every day the question comes 
up with louder and more fearful import into the 
ears of their astounded rulers—what can be done 
for them? They are asking with open mouths 
and bleeding hearts for bread, and thus far, their 
rulers have only given them bayonets. How long 
they will endure the substitute, is known only to 
Him who sent them here upon His footstool. 

But we have no time to speak of the many vil- 
lages by the wayside, or of the sufferings of their 
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miserable operatives. It is always to us, a har- 
rowing subject. After a flight of two hours, we 
found ourselves in sight of 


—“ Auld Ayr—whom ne’er a town surpasses 
For honest men, and bonnie lasses.” 


Here an omnibus was waiting to take us down 
to the birth-place of the Poet. I clambered upon 
the top of the vehicle and rode along in silence, 
trying to realize that I was among the scenes 
consecrated by his muse. Suddenly, on reaching 
a slight elevation, they all broke upon me. His 
monument—his cottage—A lloway kirk, the scene 
of the inimitable Tam O’Shanter—and behind 
them all, the ‘‘ banks and braes of Bonny Doon.”’ 
It was in the midst of the harvest, and the fields 
on either side were filled with the reapers. Among 
the sunburnt faces turned up to us as we passed, 
I fancied that I could distinguish the fatal Jeanies, 
and Nannies, and Peggies, such as once led cap- 
tive the wayward affections of our poet. 

I went first to the monument, a chaste group of 
columns on a pedestal about twelve feet high, 
surmounted by a lyre. The structure is sur- 
rounded with beautiful walks, and flowers sloping 
off to the Doon. Within it, on a centre table, is 
the Bible (in two vols.) given by Burns to High- 


land Mary, when they * lived one day of parting : was a clever mon,”’ said one of his neighbours, 


love’’ beneath the hawthorne of Coilsfield. One 
of the volumes contains in Burns’ handwriting, 
the inscription, ‘‘ Thou shalt not forswear thyself, 
but shall perform unto the Lord thine oath — 
Rosert Burns, Mossgiel.”” A lock of Mary’s 
hair, of a light brown colour—given at the same 
time to the poet—is preserved in the leaves of the 
treasured volume. Simple milkmaid tho’ she 
was—and although she came to that celebrated 
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> he delivered with much enthusiasm and a fine 


Scotch brogue, I asked him if he had ever seen 
the poet. 

** Only once,’’ he replied, ‘‘ and that was one 
day when he was riding on a neighbouring road, 
and met a friend who told him to hurry along, for 
Robert Burns, the poet, was just ahead. He said 
that he whipped up his horse and soon overtook 


» ashabbily dressed man riding slowly along, with 
; his blue bonnet drawn over his forehead, and his 
: eyes bent towards the ground.”’ 


** And did’nt you speak to him?”’ said I. 
‘* Nae,’’ replied the old man, in a tone of deep 
reverence. ‘‘ He was Robie Burns, I dare’na 


| speak to him! if he had been ony other man, I 


» wad hae said, ‘ Good morrow to ye. 


Beautiful and elegant tribute paid by an unlet- 
tered peasant—not to rank, or to wealth, but toa 


, souL, altho’ clad in ‘‘ hodden grey”’ like himself! 


Throughout all Scotland, 1 found the same 
fervent admiration for his works. The greater 
portion of the peasantry have his songs at their 


’ tongues’ ends, and often astonished me by the 


aptness of their criticisms upon them, and by the 
nice appreciations of their hidden beauties. Sir 
Walter Scott is, of course, more read in the man- 


> sions of the great, but he cannot compete with 


’ such a soul. 


interview in a russet gown, and without shoes or 


stockings, yet, who would not rather have this « . 
> cabins. 


> ble. 


memento of the barefooted lassie of Robert Burns, 
than a lock from. the brow of Victoria! 

A few steps from the monument is Alloway 
kirk. It is now a small ruin of some thirty feet 


with the tombs of some neighbouring families. 


Burns in cottage fireside popularity. ‘‘ The Shirra 


‘*but he was nothing to Robie Burns!”’ 

The most interesting object was yet to be visited 
—the cottage of his birth. We approached the 
spot with reverence, and a well-dressed old woman 
welcomed usin. ‘‘ This is the room,’’ said she. 
I looked around on the rough stone walls, and 
could not believe that they had ever contained 
His parents must have been very 
poor, for the cottage, with all its subsequent re- 
pairs, is hardly equal to the generality of our log 
The old woman was intelligent and afla- 
‘*Rabie was a funny fellow,”’ said she, ‘‘I 


> kenned him weel; he stappit at my house on his 


The old sexton was standing by the grave of } 


Burns’ father, and came to us to describe the 
church, and point out the route of Tam O’Shan- 
ter. He showed us the chinks in the sides through 
which the kirk seemed ‘‘all an a bleeze,’’ and 
he pointed out the identical place in the wall, 


way to Edinbro, to see the lairds.’’ I asked her 


in length, without roof or windows, and filled if be was not always humorous. 


‘* Nae,’’ she replied, ‘‘ He used to sit with his 
hands on his lap like a bashful country lad, until 
he got a drap o’ whiskey, or heard a good story, 


, and then he was off. He was very puirly in his 


where ‘‘ Old Nick” was sitting, and presiding 
over the midnight revels of the beldames when— > 


“ Louder and louder, the piper blew, 
Swifter and swifter, the dancers flew.” 


After the old man had finished his recital, which 


latter days.”’ 

Poor fellow! what might not self-restraint have 
done for that gifted, but wayward spirit, or rather 
what might not religious influence have been on 
a mind wrought in the finest mould, and formed 
for a higher being. 

After collecting a few relics of the spot, and 
entering our names in the never failing album, we 
set off for the bonnie banks of Ayr, and crossing 


, one of the ‘‘ Twa brigs,’’ returned to Glasgow. 
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OUR FRIENDS OF OLD. 


A CELEBRATED SOLO AND CHORUS, 
WORDS BY H. P. GRATTON, ESQ. 


THE MUSIC BY F. N. CROUCH. 
Presented to the Lady’s Book, by J. G. Osbourn, No. 112, South Third Street. 
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Come fill we a glassto the daysof old, When the song was sweet,and the jest was told; Tho’ the 
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smiles that beam’d in beauty have Yet drink we a glass to the peace - ful dead! And 
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Marc: con. anima. m 


Mare: con anima. 


Rest to our friends of old, of old! 
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In libations deep, let the rich wine pour, 

Fill high to the brim, here’s the present hour; 

Uncloy’d be each bosom's fond delight, 

Health to the gay hearts we meet to night, 
And rest to our friends of eld! 
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Rest to our friends of old, of old! 
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Piu lento. 
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When years have pass’d, and the time shall come 
For us to sleep with those long gone home, 
May as kindly hearts be in friendship met, 
And may those kind hearts ne’er forget 

A health to our friends of old! 
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“In Fashions now describe the magic art 
Of charming through th’ admiring eye the heart, 
Nor deem our modern modes may be complete, 
Unless we prove them by the obsolete.” 


The “extrevagance of fashions,” and the injury in- 
flicted on the health of woman by absurd modes of dress, 
have probably been themes of lamentation to “ reformers”’ 
in every age since the arts of millinery and mantua- 
making were practised. 

It would be a curious history, and by no means unin- 
structive, could we trace the changes in dress since the 
days of the high-spirited and patriotic Boadicea, when 
the brave Britons were compelled, much against their 
savage inclinations, to pay some attention to their own 
toilets, as well as considerable tribute to their Roman 
conquerors. This paying of taxes, like the changes of 
fashions in dress, seems a civilizing process in the begin- 
ning; but legislators, like milliners, are too apt to run into 
those extravagances which make the tithings of the one 
as ruinous to the people, as the trimmings of the other. 
We are all much too easily persuaded that what is diffi- 
cult to obtain or dearly purchased must have some pecu- 
liar excellence. The Dutch Burgomaster, who paid ten 
thousand dollars for an ugly scentless tulip, when he 
might have had the love-breathing rose for a sixpence, has 
many imitators among our fashionables of the present 
day;—those who can see no beauty, except in the rare 
and dear. 

The pure and elegant taste which can discover the love- 
liness of simplicity, is indeed a gift as uncommon as that 





was; yet still it was retained near the upper part of the 
skirt, in full dress. An English poet, some twenty years 
or more previous to the epoch of our pictures, thus feel- 
ingly remonstrates against the absurd fashions of his age: 


“ Dare I in such momentous points advise, 
I should condemn the hoop's enormous size; 
Of ills I speak, by long experience found. 
Oft have I trod th’ immeasurable round, 
And mourned my shins bruised black by many a wound; 
Nor should the tightened stays, too straightly laced, 
190 


of genius. Still the cultivation of the mind has atendency 
to correct the barbarian admiration for ornaments and 
glaring colours, which is al ways found in savage nations, 
A better influence, however, is seen when the moral feel- 
ings gain ascendency in a community, as taste is more 
dependent for its refinement on feeling than reasoning. 
Judged by the criterion of dress, much as there is still 
to improve, we think the moral taste of the present day 
is decidecly more pure and perfect than in any preceding 
age of the Anglo-Saxon race. This we consider a subject 
of no small importance, and to make the “ Conversation 
on Fashions,” which we intend occasionally to introduce 
into our “Editors’ Table,’’ more interesting, we shall 
every month give specimens of antiquated modes of dif- 
ferent eras The dresses 
here shown were the very 
top of the fashion sixty 
years ago, or about the 
close of our Revolutionary 
war. Thus our respected 
grandmothers were wont 
to adorn themselves fur 
the church or ball-room. 
The cap with its lappets, 
resembles those worn ata 
much earlier period, in 
the time of Henry the 
Seventh. Such a head 
dress is only becoming to those who have low shoulders 
and long necks. The hoop had, at this period, become 
much less formidable in its dimensions than it once 








In whalebone bondage gall the slender waist, 
Nor waving lappets should the dancing fair, 

Nor ruffles edged with dangling fringes wear; 
Oft will the cobweb ornaments catch hold 

Of the approaching button, rough with gold; 

Nor force, nor art can then the bonds divide, 
When once the entangled gordian knot is tied.’’* 


And here, in relation to the tight lacing of opr present 


* See Art of Dancing. 
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fashions, so much condemned as an unheard of enormity 
by superficial writers, we can see by a glance at these 
figures that the ladies sixty years ago were far more ob- 
noxious to censure. The corsets of this age, with here 
and there a slender slip of whalebone inserted, would 
no more compare with the thick-ribbed, close-stitched, 
armor-like stays of our grandmothers and great-grand- 
mothers, than the modern fortresses around Paris with 
the walls of Troy. Assuredly we are improving, not only 
in the taste which regulates fashions, but what is of more 
importance, in our knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the physical constitution. We know the penalty 
of tight lacing much better than our grandmothers did; 
that health and beauty are essentially injured by it, and, 
if continued, on the high-pressure system, life will be the 
sacrifice. 

“ Every young lady should be taught that all the muscles 
of the body may be made more strong by judicious exer- 
tion,” says a late physician; “that those of the breast and 
shoulders require it more than any others, as they are the 
first to exhibit weakness, if neglected, and also they are 
the most important. Look ata girl whose exercise is li- 
mited to an occasional promenade or dance; you will 
find her shoulders round and her body stooping; or you 
will perceive that in the absence of all muscular ability 
to sit upright, fashionable dress has intervened to correct 
the deformity produced by idleness. The complaint is 
often heard that females are weak without the support of 
dress. The truth is, they have taken from the frame its 
uniform action, and have transferred to articles of apparel 
those duties which belong entirely to the muscles which 
God created for certain well-known definite purposes. 


“A female who cannot sit erect, and remain so with 
ease, without the assistance of artificial means, has so long 
trifled with her constitution, that muscle after muscle 
will yield, action after action will cease; the first indica- 
tion of the coming evil is weakness of some particular 
part, the next confirmed disease of the digestive organs, 
or of the spine, or consumption.” 

We trust our fair, intelligent readers will not seek to 
imitate those objectionable fashions of dress, the stiff stays 
and unwieldy hoop, which are entirely out of keeping in 
this locomotive age, when every thing seems hurried on- 
ward by steam power. Nor can ladies avoid being affect- 
ed by this increased activity. They cannot, if they would 
devote half their time to doing nothing, and the other half 
to making nuthings. Let us hope that one good effect of 
the general taste now cultivated for reading, and the in- 
creased respect in which female intellect is held, will be 
the correction of public taste in regard to fashions of dress, 
perfecting the simple and modest style which now, in 
some measure, prevails, and inspiring our young and 
lovely countrywomen with the ambition of being models 
of that pure elegance in costume, which may be described 
in three words,—neat, appropriate, and becoming. 

The costume of gentlemen, sixty years ago, appears 


- decidedly calculated to give an air of gravity to the per- 


son. It seems as though all men must have looked “ el- 
derly.” Think of our gay young dandies in bag wigs and 
square-toed sltoes, with enormous buckles, and the three- 
cornered hat! The low crowns—ungraceful things—some 
of the exquisites have adopted. But, the ladies are our 
care—we leave the follies of the gentlemen to Mr. Gra- 
ham. 





The summer walking dress of this female figure is more 
showy than our present fashions—the long streaming sash 
is decidedly bad taste for street costume. The hat, white 
chip, with feathers, would be becoming to a young, pretty 
face, yet is notsoasageneral fashion. But royalty then set 
this fashion, as we learn from Mrs. Delany, the lady to 
whom Miss Burney, in her “ Memoirs,” so often alludes. 
Mrs. Delany, in her “ Letters,” thus describes the dresses 
of the royal ladies, who came to call on the Duchess of 
Portsmouth and herself. 

“The company were the king, queen, princess royal, 
and princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, Mary, and Sophia, a 
lovely group,” (of course!) “‘all dressed in white muslin 
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polonaises, white chip hats with white feathers, except 
the queen, who wore a black hat and cloak.” 

This was October, 1783. Since that time our own broad 
land has, from the condition of dependent colonies, risen 
to be one of the most powerful nations on earth. Our 
“brave men” make their own laws, and maintain their 
own freedom. Ought not our “fair women” to be careful 
inselecting and modifying those European fashions which 
they adopt, so that these shall be in unison withthe purer 
principles of virtue and moral propriety, which in a re- 
public must be cherished, if we would make it superior to 
royal and aristocratic governments? 
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EDITORS’ 


One of the most attractive books of the season is the 
“Attache, or Sam Slick in England,” published by 
Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, from the London edition. The 
good-natured satire of Haliburton is very cleverly applied 
to England. Sam has lost none of his racy originality; 
he lays about him, right and left, with unsparing vigour. 
In closing the book, the reader only regrets that the sa- 
tirist has not gone over half the ground. The same pub- 
lishers have just issued “ Lights and Shadows, and Re- 

JSlections of Whigs and Tories,” by a Country Gentle- 
man. It is a series of very clever sketches of the leading 
political characters in England, from the days of John 
Wilkes nearly to the close of the reign of George the 
Third. The opinions of the author are bold and often 
startling; but he is evidently very familiar with his sub- 
ject, and writes in an off-hand, sketchy, readable style, 
particularly acceptable to those who would learn history 
by a short-hand process. It would be an amusing exer- 
cise to compare his characters of the great statesmen of 
George’s reign with those given by Lord Brougham. 

Mr. Wm. H. Graham of our city, has published “Ring- 
wood the Rover, a Tale of Florida, by W. H. Herbert,” 
a thrilling story of Buccaneer exploits, in which the au- 
thor displays his usual mastery of a historical theme. 

Messrs. Appleton of New York and Philadelphia, have 
published “ 7’he Furmer’s Manual, a Practical Trea- 
tise on the Nature and Value of Manures.” As this 
work is founded on actual experiments, and gives the 
most recent discoveries in Agricultural Chemistry, it will 
of course attract the attention of all readers who are in- 
terested in this important subject. 

Messrs. T. H. Carter & Co. of Boston, have now com- 
pleted four volumes of “ Marco Paul’s Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Pursuit of Knowledge,’ by the author 
of the Rollo Books, one of the most popular writers for 
young people in our country. It is embellished with en- 
gravings from original designs, and will be completed in 
six volumes. The author has exerted his best powers in 
this work, and it will undoubtedly be popular. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have issued, in the cheap form, 
“Celebrated Trials of All Countries, and Remarkable 
Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence, selected by a Member 
of the Philadelphia Bar,” a well-known and very popular 
work. There are eighty-eight trials, each of which was 
probably published originally at a price not less than is 
now demanded for the whole. The same firm have is- 
sued “ Jen Thousand a Year,” in the same cheap form. 
This is one of the ablest novels ever written. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Warren will again favour us with a work 
of the same power and interest which belong to this and 
the Diary of a Physician. The same publishers continue 
the “ Farmer’s Encyclopedia,” which is now nearly com- 
pleted. We have been favoured with a peep at the “Gift 
Sor 1844.”’ It is truly magnificent, on large paper mazima 
charta, as the bibliomaniacs say; the engravings are 
superb. We shall read the matter, and notice it in ez- 
tenso hereafter. 

The Harpers continue “ Allison's Europe,” “ M‘Cul- 
loch’s Gazetteer,” ‘-Hannah More's Works,” “Brande’s 
Cyclopedia. The first and last of these are nearly com- 
pleted. 

“ Adrian, the Neophite. By George Lippard.” This 
is a short sketch, or rather skeleton of a story, exhibiting 
the fierce struggles of a passionate nature, first aroused 
to the temptations of the world. The sketch is written 
with much skill, and is effective in showing the conflict 
of the heaven-aspiring but superstitious soul, when drawn 
down from its fancied high sanctity by the heart-engross- 
ing influence of human love. These descriptions of the 
pen have a vividness which seems caught from the pictur- 
ings of the pencil.—* The Poetry of Life, by Mrs. Ellis,”’ 
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has lately been republished in the cheap popular style, 
and a more acceptable or better work could hardly have 
been given to the readers of this kind of literature. New 
York, J. & H. G. Langley. 

“ Lady’s Musical Library,” for September, is an ex- 
cellent number, containing fifieen pieces, among which 
are three beautiful Quadrilles, called the “ Lea Spring 
Cotillions.” There are also several exquisite songs and 
airs. 


—~>__ 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig.1.—Of barege of a light fawn colour, the skirt 
trimmed with three moderately deep flounces, placed 
close, one over the other, and bound, put on nearly plain; 
tight half-high frock body; sleeves rather loose and reach- 
ing to a little below the elbow, showing the under puffed 
sleeve of white muslin. Mantilla of dark satin, richly 
trimmed with black lace, the facings on the front being 
decorated with buttons of the same. Bonnet of fluted 
tulle, the crown prettily decorated with a cluster of field 
flowers. 

Fig. 2.—A dress of figured barege, the skirt trimmed 
with two immense deep flounces, put on rather scanty; 
tight half-high body, forming a point in the front, and 
trimmed with a frill of the same, forming a kind of small 
pelerine; tight sleeves, headed with a narrow frill, falling 
just under the one on the body; cuffs of white lace, a row 
of rich white lace falling gracefully over the top of the 
corsage. Bonnet of straw-coloured crepe, drawn and de- 
corated with a drooping heron’s plume of the same colour 
at the tips, but shaded off to a perfect orange towards the 
end. 

Fig. 3.—Of plain white batiste; body and sleeves fit- 
ting close to the figure. Mantelet scarf, of shaded green 
satin, edged all round with black lace, moderate width of 
open-work gympe divides the back of the mantelet, 
showing the waist, and giving a perfect tournour to the 
back part of whe figure; collar of the same open fancy 
work, surrounded with a row of open black lace: the ends 
of this mantelet is confined to the waist in the front with 
agreen ceinture, tying in a bow, and tworather long ends. 
Bonnet of pink areophane, the front slightly turned at 
the edge, the interior of which is decorated with a plaited 
fulling of the same, the exterior prettily trimmed with 
ribbon and flowers. 


—_ 


CoMPLIMENTARY.— Godey’s Lady's Book.—The August 
number of this deservedly popular Monthly well sustains 
its high reputation. The richness of its embellishment, 
the neatness and elegance of it: execution, and more than 
aught else, the superior order of its contents, reflect no lit- 
tle credit upon the taste and ability of its editors. 

Mr. Godey (the proprietor) numbers among his contri- 
butors many of the first American authors, men who unite, 
not to cater simply for the public taste, but to elevate and 
improve the general tone of society. Hence, the stories 
that adorn the pages of his Magazine, are always gra- 
phic, rich in sentiment, and first in morality. All who 
have daughters just blooming into womanhood, should, if 
they are not already so, become subscribers to the Lady’s 
Book. Such tales as “ Annetta Haverstraw,” and “ Mil- 
dred,” cannot fail to make a deep impression upon the 
plastic mind of youth, to point out in what true nobility of 
nature consists—and to prove the power of religion to 
strengthen, chasten, and beautify the human character. 

By rendering his work, in time to come, as rich and 
attractive as the present number, Mr. G. will always se- 
cure a large share of public patronage.— Somerset Herald. 
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